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THE WEEK IN IRON CIRCLES. 


THE MARKET AT LARGE. 


The iron trade still presents strong contrasts to the 
high-pressure conditions of 1902, yet the volume of 
business will compare favorably with what have been 
rated ordinary times. The exhaustion of stocks in con- 
sumers’ hands and a steady, strong rate of consumption 
in all lines are indicated by current buying; yet doubt 
as to the future is still the dominant influence. Resist- 
ance to any pressure that would carry prices measur- 
ably below the present level is apparent in both pig iron 
and finished material, yet there is no positive develop- 
ment to give assurance that the present level can be 
maintained. Contract buying is of such small propor- 
tions as to give little clue to the requirements of con- 
suming interests. What is known is that the import- 
ant buyers are frequently in the market and that close 
connection is being made in many cases between pro- 
ducers and consumers’ yards. The effort of the South- 
ern furnaces to secure a reduction of 50 cents in freight 
to the Ohio River was unsuccessful, the railroads an- 
swering that the time had not yet come for such a con- 
cession. Similar freight reductions would have been 
asked from Northern roads. At present Central West- 
ern furnaces are quoting under the $11.75 Birmingham 
basis for No. 2 foundry, sales at Pittsburg being re- 
ported at $15.85, which would mean $11 at furnace for 
Southern competitors. This may have given rise to the 
reports of $11 Southern iron. No such sales can be 
traced, however, though 3,000 tons of Southern iron 
has been bought in the week by the leading agricul- 
tural machinery interest, and 2,300 tons by an Ohio cast 
iron pipe foundry, on. a basis equivalent to $11.50 
Birmingham. Gray forge iron has declined further 
and Pittsburg sales are reported at $15. Purchases of 
Bessemer iron by the United States Steel Corporation 
for the fourth quarter are still delayed and it is a mat- 
ter of speculation whether the policy heretofore fol- 
lowed will continue or whether the Bessemer iron mar- 
ket will be allowed to find its own level. Steel works, 
owing to the decreased demands upon finishing mills 
are producing more steel than is going into consump- 
tion, and there may be some curtailment in addition to 
that already made in the Pittsburg and Valley districts. 
Steel has been sold by independent producers below the 
$27 Pittsburg basis established by the pool, and a meet- 
ing of the steel billet association is expected in the near 
future to consider prices. Conversion arrangements 
at the present price for Bessemer pig iron make it pos- 
sible to secure steel below association prices. The 
Chicago district reports sales of 2,000 tons of Bessemer 


and open-hearth billets in lots of several hundred tons. 
Finished material markets have been quiet in the past 
week. Steel bar manufacturers met in Pittsburg this 
week and reaffirmed prices, the contention being that 
contracting would not be stimulated by a reduction. 
Meantime Western consumers of steel bars are buying 
in a small way, though some further contract busi- 
ness is reported from Eastern implement cncerns. The 
bar iron situation is not improved, mill contracts being 
generally on a 1.50c basis at mill, which has been 
shaded on the largest business. The plate manufactur- 
ers will meet in New York this month, but no change in 
prices is expected. Mills are booked but a short dis- 
tance ahead, and the demand for steel car purposes has 
been falling off. The wire industry still reports favor- 
able conditions, with good prospects for the fall trade 
in the West, in view of the crop outcome. 


PITTSBURG. 
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With the exception of some further weakening in the pig 
iron market, there has been little change in the general 
iron and steel situation in the past week. There has been 
considerable buying of pig iron in small lots for immediate 
delivery, orders ranging from 25 to 50 tons. The buying 
of finished products for early shipment is also somewhat 
better, but the buying for future requirements has not yet 
set in in this district. Northern No. 2 foundry has been 
sold in small lots during the week at prices ranging from 
$15.85 to $16, Pittsburg. One lot of 800 tons of Bessemer 
iron for early delivery was placed at $16, Valley furnace, 
while 1,400 tons of basic iron was sold at $16.10 at the fur 
nace. Gray forge is held at $15 to $15.25, Pittsburg. These 
quotations leave a very small margin of profit to some of 
the less modern stacks in the Mahoning and Shenango 
valleys, and if a further drop in prices should come it 
would no doubt result in the banking of a number of 
stacks. The Southern furnace operators did not succeed 
in securing a 50-cent reduction on iron to Ohio river 
points, the traffic managers, at the conference held in 
Birmingham, Ala., Friday, Sept. 4, having decided that “the 
time has not yet arrived for making a reduction in the 
rate.” Doubtless the demands of Northern furnace opera 
tors for reduced freights on coke, should a reduction be 
granted by the Southern roads, had much to do with this 
decision, as a reduction at this time would no doubt estab 
lish a bad precedent from a railroad traffic manager's point 
of view. A meeting of the Southern pig iron association 
was also held last week and the advisability of making a 
$1 reduction on shipments east of a line running through 
the central portion of Pennsylvania was discussed, but no 
definite action was taken. Last April such a differential 
was made, but it did not hold for any length of time, as the 
operators were compelled to make the same quotations to 
Western consumers as to those in the East. It has been 
reported that some of the association furnaces are taking 
business below the association basis but this is denied 
Outside furnaces are, however, shading prices, and the 
association furnaces are doing only a small-lot business 
on the present basis. 

\ meeting of the steel bar manufacturers was held in this 
city yesterday and ruling quotations were reaffirmed 
While a large number of consumers of steel bars have 
waited months for concessions, it was argued at the meet 


ing that concessions at this time would retard rather than 
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encourage the placing of orders, and while it is not an- 
ticipated that there will be any heavy buying for future 
deliveries it is believed that considerable business will be 
placed shortly to cover immediate requirements. A meet 
ing of the shafting manufacturers is being held in New 
York today, and the indications are that prices will again 
be reaffirmed. There has been some talk of an early meet 
ig of the billet association and it is probable that one will 
be called shortly. The weakening of the Bessemer pig 
iron market, and the present conversion “spread” of $0 per 
ton has made it possible to shade the association quota 
tions from 50 cents to $1 per ton, and there is a probability 
that action will be taken whereby such prices can be met 
by the steel producers. There is very little buying of 
heavy steel, and owing to the curtailed requirements of the 
finishing mills, there may be a still further reduction in the 
productive capacity of the steel mills for a brief period 
Plates and structural shapes continue in little demand, and 
so far as the requirements of the steel car plants is con 
cerned the mills expect a2 shortened tonnage for some 
months to come. 

Pig Iron.—During ‘the week Southern No. 2 has been 
sold in this market on a basis of $11.25, Birmingham, for 
delivery to a foundry outside of this district. This price ts 
equivalent to $16.10, Pittsburg, and is the quotation the 
Southern operators hoped to make regularly with a 50-cent 
reduction in freight rates. Small lots of Northern No. 2 
have sold at prices ranging from $15.85 to $16, while gray 
forge is quoted at $15 to $15.25. Sales of Bessemer iron 
have been made at $16 at the furnace and basic: at $16.10 
It is true that the bulk of the iron now being shipped from 
the merchant furnaces in the valleys is at prices consider 
ably above these quotations, but the contracts were closed 
months ago when the market was from $2 to $3 per ton 
above the present basis. On this basis the sales of Bes 
semer iron on shipments made during the month of August 


netted the furnacemen $18 per ton, but the present month 


will no doubt see a reduction in this average pric: It is 
doubtful if the United States Steel Corporation will come 
into the market this month to cover requirements for the 
last quarter, and other large steel producers who have 


been heavy buyers of steel-making irons in the open mar 
ket in the past are now selling small lots of iron in the 
open market. The list of idle furnaces in this and the 
Valley districts has not been increased during the week, 
and should there be a change in the market for the better 
within the next few weeks a number of the idle stacks 
now out will no doubt come in before the end of the 
month. The blast furnace workers in convention at 
Youngstown, O., last week decided to ask for an 8-hour 
day on May 1 next, but unless there is a very great im 
provement in the general situation within the next six 
months their demands cannot possibly be granted. We re 


vise quotations as follows 


i ee . ose cecccaswesgnee $16 00 to 16 50 
Bessemer, Pittsburg 16 85 to 17 35 
No. 1 Foundry ...... 16 50 to 1675 
No. 2 Foundry 15 85 to 16 25 
Gray Forge, Pittsburg ............. : 15 00 to 1525 
Chilled Basic, Valley 1610 to 16 35 
Chilled Basic, Pittsburg ree = Sa. f 16 85 to 17 10 


Steel.—A meeting of the steel billet association will be 
held shortly to review the general situation and to provide 
against the cutting of the present basis as now being done 
on conversion arrangements. Steel output in this district 
continues greatly curtailed and none of the idle mills here 
about have resumed operations during the week. There is 
some talk of further curtailing steel production by the 
shutting down temporarily of a number of plants in both 
the East and West, but no action along this line has yet 
been taken. We make the following quotations: Bessemer 
billets 4x4 inches and slabs up to and including .20 carbon, 
$27, Pittsburg, Wheeling or Valley, Johnstown, Ashland, 
Ky., Ironton, O., and Lorain, O.; .21 to .60 carbon, $1 ad 
vance, and .61 to 1.00 carbon, $2 pen-hearth bil 
lets up to and including .60 carbon, $28, and over .60 car 
bon, $29; billets smaller than 374-inch an heet and tin 
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bars are $1 per ton extra; Bessemer rods, $35.50 to $36 and 
open-hearth are held at $1 advance. 

Ferro-Manganese.—-Domestic 80 percent is held at $49 
per ton in carload lots, delivered at buyer’s mill. No doubt 
this price could be shaded on a desirable tonnage 

Spelter.—_The market continues exceedingly firm and 
prime Western grades continue to sell at 5.83%c to 5.85¢, 
Pittsburg 

Skelp.—Stecl skelp is exceedingly weak, and there js 
little demand ,oth grooved and sheared is held at 1.60c 
to 1.65c, Pittsburg. Grooved and sheared iron skelp is 
quoted at 1.75c¢ to 1.85c. 

Muck Bar.—The market is exceedingly quiet, and prime 
muck can be had at prices ranging from $29 to $30 

Rails and Track Material.—There has been little buying 
of standard sections during the week, while light rails con 
tinue very quiet We make the following quotations 
Standard sections, 50 pounds and over, in lots of 500 tons 
and over, $28; car lots and less than 500 tons, $30; less 
than car lots, $32; light rails, 8 pounds, in carload lots, $39; 
less than carload lots, $40; 12 pounds, $33.50; 16 and 20 
pounds, $32.25 to $33: 25 to 40 pounds, $32 to $32.50. Track 


material: Spikes, 2.05c¢ to 2.10c; track bolts, square heads, 


2.05c; hexagon heads, 2.65c; fish plates, 1.60¢ on orders 
accompanying large rails contracts, otherwise 2c to 2.10¢ 
is asked 


Plates.—Specifications on plates from steel car manufac 
turers and shipbuilders are falling off from day to day, and 
new contracts in both lines are exceedingly scarce \ 
meeting of the plate manufacturers will be held in New 
York this month, but it is doubtful if the present basis will 
be disturbed We quote Tank plates, %-inch thick 
and up to 1oo inches in width, 1t.60c at mill, Pittsburg; 


flange and boiler steel, 1.70c; marine, ordinary firebox, A 


B. M. A. specifications, 1.80c; still bottom steel, 1.80c; loco 
motive firebox, not less than 2.10c, and it ranges in price to 
3c Plates more than too inches, 5c extra 100 pounds 
Plate 3-16-inch in thickness, $2 extra; gauges Nos. 7 and 8, 
$3 extra. These quotations are based on carload lots, with 
sc extra a hundred pounds, for less than carload lots 
Terms, net cash, in 30 days 

Structural Material—Buying for immediate delivery is 
somewhat better than it has been for several weeks, but 
none of the mills have specifications for more than two or 
three weeks’ operation. We quote: Beams and channels, 
3 to 15 inches, 1.60c; 18 to 24 inches, 1.70c; tees, 1.65c; zees, 
1.60c; angles, from 3 to 16 inches, 1.60c; universal mill 
plates, 1.60c 

Bars.—At a meeting of the steel bar manufacturers held 
here yesterday prevailing quotations were reaffirmed. 
There has been a little further buying on the part of East 
ern consumers during the weék, but the large Western 
consumers are sti!l out of the market. Reaffirmed prices 
are as follows: Bessemer steel bars, 1.60c; open-hearth, 
1.70c; plow beams and cultivator beams, 1.60c, net; chan- 
nels, angles, zees and tees, Bessemer, under 3 inches, 1.70¢c; 
over 3 inches, 1.80c; common bar iron, 1.60c to 1.65c, Pitts 
burg. The following differentials are maintained on steel: 
Less than 2,000 pounds of a size and not less than 1,000 
pounds, 10 cents advance; less than 1,000 pounds of a size, 
30 cents advance. Hoops and bands are quoted at 1.900, 
full extras, in 250-ton lots and over, and 2c in less than 
250-ton lots 

Sheets.— The market is quiet and independent producers 
continue to shade the quotations of the American Sheet 
Steel Co Black sheets in 500-bundle lots and over are 
quoted as follows: No. 28, 2.65¢ to 2.70c; No. 27, 2.55¢ to 
2.60c; No. 26, 2.45¢ to 2.50c; Nos, 22 and 24, 2.35c to 2.40C; 
Nos. 18 and 20, 2.25¢ to 2.30c; Nos. 14 and 16, 2.15¢ to 2.20c; 
Nos. 10 and 12, 2.05¢ to 2.10c. Galvanized: No. 16, 2.55c¢ to 
2.60c; No. 18, 2.80c to 2.85c; No. 26, 3.30c to 3.35c; No. 27, 
to 3.60c; No. 28, 3.80c to 3.85c; No. 29, 4.30c to 4.35¢; 


3.55¢ 
No. 30, 4.45¢ to 4.50c. 
Pipes and Tubes.—There is no abatement in the demand 


these products and large orders entered now cannot 
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be delivered before December. We quote as follows in 
carload lots to consumers, f. o. b. Pittsburg, plus freight 
according to Tube Rate Book to destination: 

MERCHANT PIPE. 


Steel Pipe. Wrought Iron Pipe. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 


Percent. Percent Percent. Percent 

%, 4% and % inch.... sta? ae 58 65 55 

% inch oncwe ceceveseser ;s 60 67 57 

¥% to 6 inch reseseeees . 7 65 72 62 

S93 2 were aee ee 59 66 6 
Plugged and Reamed 

1 to 4 inch beesdoteatenescHe 73 638 70 69 
Cut 3 to 6 feet 

%, % and % inch ; 63 52 60 49 

% inch . : . need 65 54 62 51 

% to 6 inch 71 60 68 57 

7 to 12 inch.... ‘ : 65 63 61 50 
Cut 6 feet and longer 

%, % and % inch 64 53 61 50 

% inch ee eee _—_ 55 63 52 

% to 6 inch 72 61 69 58 

7 to 12 inch Se ee 54 62 51 
Extra Strong Plain End 

% to 8 inch .. ; cn. an 57 63 53 

Threads only . : 66 56 62 52 

Threads and Couplings 65 55 61 51 
Double Extra Strong Plain End 

% to 8 inch 59 49 55 45 

Threads only 58 48 54 44 

Threads and Couplings . 57 47 53 ; 
Not: Orders for less than carload will be charged at 1 percent 

advance Extra and Double Extra Strong Cut Lengths. lower random 


discounts by 10 percent net for 6 feet and longer. and 15 percent net 
for 8 to 6 feet 
BOILER TUBES 


Steel. 
Percent 
l to 1 inches 45 
2%, to 5 inches 6 
1% to 2% and 6 to 18 inches F 
Iron 
Percent 
l t ] inches 86 
2% to & inches 45 
1% t »'4 and 6 to 18 inches F 
CASING 
S a S 
Perce 
2 to 3 inches ; 8 
3% to 4 inches 6 
4% to 12% inches 6 


Wire and Wire Nails.— Demand for wire nails and wir 
products generally continues excellent and the jobbers ar: 
buying heavy to fill out their stocks There are larg 
stocks in manufacturers’ hands. Prices remain unchanged 
as follows Wire nails, carload lots, to jobbers, 
cars, Pittsburg, $2; plain wire, carload lots, $1.90; b 
wire, carload lots, $2 30, staples, carload lots, $2.20 (a 


vanizing 30 cents extra. Carload lots to retailers are hi 


at 5 cents advance in all lines, and on less than carload lots 
a further advance of 10 cents is charged. Steel cut nails 
are quoted as follows: Carload lots, $2.15, and less tl 


carload lots, $2.20, f. o. b. Pittsburg, plus freight to point 


destination Iron cut nails are $2.25 in car 
$2.30 in less than carload lots. Terms, 60 days, less 2 px 


cent off in 10 days 
Merchant Steel.—A meeting of the shafting n 
ers is being held in New York today, but no chang 


present prices is expected. We make the following 


+ 
“J 


tions: Turned cold rolled and ground sh: 


carload lots and 42 percent off in less than carload lots 


Tire steel, 2.15c to 2.25c; spring steel, 2.25 » 2.35¢: tor 
~9)} >wme ¢ > . 7 ] t ] sot ij - nt nea 
calk, 2.30¢ to 2.40¢ ool steel 1s quoted 7 cents an 


wards, according to the grad 

Old Material. Dealers are now buying in larg: 
ties Owing to the exceedingly low quotations preva 
There will be little buying of heavy melting stock on th 
part of the large steel producers for several months, as 
have large accumulated stocks Heavy melting stocl 
quoted at $17.50 to $18, gross tons; No. 1 cast scrap is 
quoted at $15.50 to $16, gross, but there is little buying, and 
with the pig iron market declining, a further decline in th 
price of this product is expected. Turnings and borings 


have been purchased by dealers from mills at prices 


ing from $7 to $8, gross, while busheling scrap is hx 
prices ranging from $12 to $13.50, according t: tality 


Coke.—For the week ending Saturday, Aug. 209, the p1 
duction of the Connellsville region increased over %,000 
tons over the production of the previous week. The pr 
duction of the upper region was 249,700 tons and that 
the lower region 50,695 tons. The general coke situation 


has not improved to any great extent and low prices con 


tinue to be named both for Connellsville and mountain 
products. Connellsville furnace coke is held at $2 to $2.50 
ind foundry at $2.25 to $2.75. Outside furnace coke is held 


it $1.50 to $2 and foundry at $2 to $2.25. 


CHICAGO. 


orrice or The /ron Trade Review, 
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Not for some time has the finished iron and steel market 
been so quiet as during the week under review. The only 
aterials in which any activity was developed were steel 
vars and wire nails and fencing, for which a fair demand 
has been in evidence Efforts to stimulate trading in 
iron bars and sheets by making concessions from prices 
have failed, and the buying of these products has been 
without interest There has been some trading in billets, 
small lots of Bessemer having sold at prices reported be 
low the circular basis Scrap shows no improvement 
either in demand or values, the market being a waning one. 
\ better tone is evident in pig iron, though the character 
if the buying is unchanged, carload orders predominating 
Other materials remain relatively in the same condition as 
during the past month, buying being of a light order 

Pig Iron.—There is no material change to report, un 
ess it be the prevalence of a more optimistic opimion 
among sellers as to the outlook \ review of the sales of 
the week gives no real cause tor this change in feeling, 
but the fact remains that the undertone of the market is 

nsiderably stronger today Trading is still confined 
most exclusively to small lots for quick shipment, a prac 
tice of buying indulged in by melters of all capacities 
Some contracts for larger tonnages have been taken, but 
at the expense of prices Perfect confidence in the stabil 


ty of the market among foundrymen is far from complete 


f the character of their orders is any criterion Chey 
still prefer to buy nee or twice a month itn lots from 
arloads up t 100 tons, paying 25 cents a ton more for it, 
but getting quick shipment in return, rather than to pur 
chase their season requirements at one time Che aggre 
fe tonnage ders { this kind howe ver, 1s very 

rge, taking up the daily output of all the furnaces in the 

irket Few producers have any stocks on hand, and 
the price f $12, Birmingham, ts firmly maintained on 
spot business. Reports of prices made below $11.75—the 
issociation quotation ntra siness—are numer 
us, some statements being that $11.25 and $11 have been 
reached Phe eading agricultural implement interest 
placed orders st week for 3,000 tons of Southern No. 2 

indry at a price below $11.50, Birmingham, and also for 


600 tons of Northern No. 3 foundry at less than $15.75, 


Other big business included an order for 1,000 


Age 

ns of malleable Bessemer at $17.50 Chicago, and a num 

ber of 500-ton orders for foundry grades. Our quotations 

Supe $18 50 to 19 00 

Coke I N 17 50 to 18 00 

Coke | N 17 00 to 17 50 

Coke |! nd N 16 50 to 17 00 

Scotch I ' 17 50 to 18 00 

s t Coke N if > to 16 85 
~ ‘ ( N ] aS ft lf 

> 4 x N } t ] _ 
s Col N ' 1485 to 1 

S N ‘ to 168 
S ‘ N 15 BH tt if 

S . ( } 1485 to 1510 

S S 18 85 to 18 85 

S P S 18 85 to 198 

Co. Silve 0 to 2130 

( Sil - 130 to 22 30 

) S ng S r l ) to 22 00 

\ ! ( re ( W > 35 to 26 85 

| r B < l 0 to 18 Of 

16 ' to 17 } 


Billets. Phere la bes i el nd tor Bessemer 
é ttoa a nsumer is reported to have 


re \ xed prices Onpen-heart forging billets 


lemand. We continue to quote 


billets, $28 pet earth, $29, and forging, $32 
Bars.— | n iron bars ntinues light, buyers cov 
niy rot riy requirements Pr ces ire weak and 
\ y Ste ars ving briskly 
; 
ra n 


























fe ee oe 
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the week. The tonnage bought, however, is not as large 
as might be expected, judged from the volume of inquiry. 
Prices are without change as follows: Mill shipments, 
Chicago delivery, iron, 1.55¢c to 1.60c; Bessemer steel, 
1.76%4c; angles, less than 3x3, 1.86'2c base; hoops, in lots 
of 250 tons and greater, 2.06%c; less than this amount, 
2.16%c. Quotations from store, less than carload lots, 
iron, 2c to 2.10c; steel, 2c; hoops, 2.30c to 2.40c; angles, 
2.10¢c rates. 

Sheets.—A moderate demand for heavy gauges in small 
lots is noted. Prices are still being shaded. Quotations 
of the leading interest on black sheets, mill shipments, 
f. o. b. Chicago, are for No. 27, 2.81%c to 2.91%c; No. 28, 
2.91%c to 3.01%c. Other producers are offering these 
sizes at the following prices: No. 27, black, 2.76%c to 
2.86'%4c; No. 28, 2.86%4c to 2.96%c. Galvanized sheets from 
mill, carload lots, Chicago delivery, are quoted 75 and 
10 to 75 and 10 and 2% percent. On lots from store, we 
quote No. 27, black, 2.90c to 3.05c; No. 28, 3.05¢ to 3.15¢c. 
Galvanized, 75 to 75 and 5 percent. 

Plates——New business continues to be of limited pro- 
portions, though specifications are of good volume. Store 
trade is active. We quote mill prices, Chicago delivery: 
Tank steel, %-inch and heavier, 1.75c; flange steel, 1.85c. 
Prices for lots from stock, tank steel, 4-inch and heavier, 
2c to 2.10c; 3-16, 2.10c to 2.15¢; No. 8, 2.15¢ to 2.20c; No. 
10, 2.30c to 2.35c; flange steel, 2.40c to 2.50c. 

Structural Material.—While a good sized tonnage in 
shapes is pending the volume of business placed with mills 
is of small proportions. Even specifications have fallen off 
to some extent. The movement from warehouse stocks 
in small lots is brisk. We quote mill shipments, Chicago 
delivery as follows: Beams and channels, 16 inches and 
under, 1.75c; 18 inches and over, 1.85c; universal plates, 
1.75c; angles, 3x3 and larger, 1.75c; tees, 3x3 and larger, 
1.80c; zees, 1.75c. Lots from store, 2.10c to 2.25c per 100 
pounds, rates. 

Merchant Steel.—Contracts for season requirements 
have been placed with mills during the week under review, 


though the total tonnage is not large. Specifications come 
in freely for all materials. We quote mill shipments, 
Chicago delivery, as follows: Spring steel, 2.65c¢ to 2.75c; 
sleigh shoe, 1.95c, flat sizes; concave and convex, 2.25c; 
cutter shoe, 2.50c to 2.60c; machinery steel, 2.15c¢ to 2.25c 
base; plow steel, 2.50c and upwards, according to quality; 
toe calk, 2.35¢ to 2.45c; out of stock, 3c to 3.10c; ordinary 
tool steel, 6c to 7c; special, 13¢ and upwards; less than car- 
load lots, 5 and 1o percent higher; cold rolled shafting, 
carload lots, 47 per cent off; less than carload lots, 42 per- 


wm 


cent off. 

Merchant Pipe.—Producers report there is no diminu- 
tion in the volume of business from all classes of con- 
sumers and that the outlook for trade this winter is satis- 
factory. We quote carload lots, mill shipments, random 
lengths, f. o. b. Chicago, as follows: 


Guaranteed 

Steel Pipe. Wrought Iron Pipe. 

Black. alv. Black. Galv. 

Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. 
% to % in. inclusive......... 66.35 56.35 63.35 53.35 
Be BE cecdcccccavccocevece 68.35 58.35 65.35 55.85 
% to 6 inches ........-+.0: 78.35 63.35 71.85 61.85 
7 to 12 inches inclusive...... 67.35 57.85 64.35 54.35 


Less than carload lots, 12% percent advance over above prices. 

Boiler Tubes.—A fair amount of business is placed with 
mills from week to week, there being no indications of any 
lessening in consumption. Prices are without change as 


follows: 
L. W. Steel. Cc. C. Iron 
Percent. Percent 
1 Dib htascedhnes Onareeesreneoenns 43.35 38.35 
EAS Ub cbaustvetdiesecesccccces 55.85 35.85 
2% to 5 ot Se ee ene ee 60.85 45.85 
6 LoL ces cence ins Coenbaendeeeeut 55.85 85.85 
For lots direct from warehouse stock: 
L. W. Steel. Cc. C. Iron 
Percent Percent. 
en nc eucevawsss “Tre 40 85 
EE ee Oe a ee 50 82% 
CTS celeehegeqnipawegsccesccsccccce . 67% 42% 
i cea eiEa ne bs Se S669 66602000090 50 82% 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The leading interest reports no change 
in the situation, buying being of small volume. The scarc- 
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ity of cars at all its plants is still a harassing feature, 
seriously delaying shipments. We quote carload lots, f. o, 
b. Chicago, 4-inch water pipe, $31; 6-inch, $30; 8-inch and 
upwards, $29; gas pipe, $1 a ton higher. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—In light rails and track sup- 
plies a good business has been placed. Heavy rails are 
quiet, most of the mills being filled up for the major 
portion of next year. We quote standard sections, 500 
tons and over, $28; less than 500 tons to carload lots, $30; 
less than carload lots, $32; second quality, rails, $27; 25- 
pound rails, $32 to $34; 12-pound rails, $39 to $40, with 
regular differentials for intermediate sizes. Track sup- 
plies, mill shipments: Angle bars, 2c to 2.10c; spikes, first 
quality, 2.20c (out of store, carload lots, 2.25¢ to 2.35¢ 
rates); second quality, 2.10c; track bolts, 3%4x% with 
Square nuts, 2.85c to 3c per 100 pounds; with hexagon 
nuts, 3c to 3.10c, with usual differentials for other sizes. 

Wire and Wire Nails.—Demand for nails and open 
fencing is brisk, jobbers in all sections of the West send- 
ing in good-sized orders and specifications. The indica- 
tions of good crops this year have stimulated trade in 
these products, and some mills are hard pressed to make 
shipments within the time required by all customers. 
Quotations to jobbers, Chicago delivery, follow: Wire 
nails, carload lots, $2.20; less than carload lots, $2.30. Cut 
nails, steel, carload lots, $2.26%; less than carload lots, 
2.36%. Plain wire, $2.10 carloads, and $2.20 in small lots: 
galvanized, carloads, $2.40; smaller lots, $2.50c. Barbed 
wire, carloads, $2.50; less than carloads, $2.60: galvanized, 
carloads, $2.80; less than carloads, $2.90; staples, carloads, 
$2.30; smaller lots, $2.40; galvanized, carloads, $2.60; small 
lots, $2.70. Bale ties, 824% and 5 percent discount f. o. b. 
Waukegan on straight carload lots. Poultry netting, 85 
and 5 percent discount from list f. o. b. Joliet or DeKalb, 
with actual freight allowed not exceeding 50 cents per 100 
pounds. 

Coke.—This is essentially a waiting market, buyers not 
caring to contract far ahead owing to the unsettled condi- 
tion of the metal trade. Spot coke is largely in demand, at 
$5.65 to $6.15 for Connellsville. Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia grades are quoted as follows: New River, $4.65 to 
$5; Pocahontas, $4.65 to $5; Stonega, $4.85 to $5.25. 

Old Material.—No appreciable change is to be noted in 
the situation, and prices are still declining. Steel scrap of 
all kinds is “absolutely dead,” as one dealer put it, while 
wrought material and cast scrap are in very little better 
condition. Quotations are without change, dealers’ selling 


prices, gross tons, being as follows: 


SCE oe Coes ale tice bcs dass eeasedbeesaSedane $17 50 to 18 00 
Old steel rails (mixed lengths)..............ccccecees 14 50 to 1500 
Old steel rails (long lengths). .......ccccccccceccces 16 00 to 16 50 
EE Pe ee ee 28 50 to 30 00 
8 | [—=*Ee er ee ee pe 17 50 to 18 00 
Ci CO cv cecvcubnivth +dbbadeesedec wn dee 14.00 to 1450 
ee cen tp belbsdadeteceeenesthweaneed 12 00 to 12 50 


The following are selling prices per net ton 


ae, 2, Be ED cdc dectvices cence vows bores dena $13 50 to 1400 
a, 2 as Se EE bcc ceesdeebacouneds seeseevesses BOO Oe 
DO ccecessecesendesres wnwens si ab ee th dace ews 14 50 to 15 00 
ee 2 Pe, oe gewauakdcneece 6-00 Gan on aaa 200 to 12 60 
No. 1 busheling and wrought pipe ............... .. 11 00 to 1125 
Th Bb MN cc ceawUkeenduesseennewiscersicunses ea 14 00 to 14 50 
Heavy cast (300 pounds and over) piectevésesceeescan Be 


Agricultural malleable ....... + Meeekiaedern .«+-. 1850 to 1400 
OG GEES Kk cccccecsues cwdeesSbOGK wedae ois weseeeeee 1900 to 19 50 


2 Se. .eseaeee Pe ae al ecm i ... 1700 to 17 50 
eS Soe awk e eeu thad ihaeeeabees 550 to 600 


i eM. ste eordaeneenesecaw se a ‘ ris 550 to 600 
Wrought turnings ...... wa ; ..»+ 1050 to 1100 
Machine shop turnings ...........sseesee0. lv 60 to 11 00 


i ee. ck ae ee hnes hha keweeen eee 10 75 to 11 26 

Steel axle turnings .............. ; eddie 10 75 to 11 25 

Stove plate and Tight Cast SCrap. ..occcccccccccccsccces 10 00 to 10 50 

Old iron splice bars............ seunaskKouet ues oseeee 14256 to 1500 
CLEVELAND. 


OFFICE OF The /ron Trade —_— 
1064 ROSE BUILDING, Sept. 8. 


As an offset to some unfavorable indications industrially, 
the continued large business of the railroads is cited as an 
evidence that the prosperity of the country has not been 
affected to any alarming extent. Railroads still have all 
they can do to meet the demands for cars, and shippers 
often have difficulty in getting prompt transportation. 
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This is especially true of coke, which is moving slowly There is, however, increased demand for machine cast and 
other evidence that the railroads have all the business stove plate. on whicl rices are apoutl SO eT . eT ton 
An I } 
-y can handle is their refusal to make any concessions higher We quote, all gross tons, { b. ¢ land 
they . i 
, ht rates to large sl} - 
eignt rate t large shippers 
in irels 5 I I Ol iron rails $19 00 to 2000 
Iron Ore.—Instead of showing a large decrease for Au Old steel rails er 6 feet 17 00 to 18 00 
7 i st s et r le 700 to 18 00 
, mn -@ ous , ee . 2 Old steel rail 6 fe and u 17 ¢ c 
gust, as « mpared with August of last year, the ore ship ian ene whee 17 00 to 18 00 
ments show in increase Of 25.900 tons The totals were N i R . w ight 15 50 to 16 00 
, 3 _ Mill scrap 14 00 to 14 60 
1902, 4,078,311 tons; 1903, 4,104,211 The shipments t No. 1 machine cast s 14 50 to 15 00 
: Iron 22 00 to 23 00 
Sept. 1 wer Steel 22 00 to 23 00 
1902 1903 Axle 18 00 to 14 00 
Escanaba 3,220,319 2,840,471 Wrough free from cast) 12 00 to 18 00 
4SCé itis J Cast borings 650 to 700 
Gladston 59,049 40,050 Uncut wrought iron boilers 9 00 to 1000 
Duluth 3,008,930 3,700,030 Steel boiler plates 14.00 to 15 00 
e 4 . lor — rs 10 00 to 1100 
arquett« 1.604.320 1.ALI.825 Grate bat 
Marq ipa - rs. Pipes and flues (clean 18 00 to 14 00 
Ashland 2,299,239 1,959,959 lank iron 13 00 to 14 00 
Superior 2,508,289 2,054,737 Hoop and band iron 10 00 to 12 00 
' o Harbors 2 SSI. 375 3,730,470 Sheet iron 800 to 900 
rw DIDS. vols ' Wrought drillings 12 00 to 18 00 
M eable ron (rail ad) 15 00 to 16 00 
17,051,530 10,429,554 Malleable iron (agricultural 18 00 to 14 00 
St ate 11 00 to 11 50 
The decrease tor the season to date is 621.676 tons, o1 He tee 14 00 to 14 50 
ec d , 
365 percent, the ports showing a loss being Escanaba, 
} 8; Gladstone, 18,393; Marquette, 283,004; Ashland, 
481,048; 393; Marg » 203,004, CINCINNATI 
348,580. Superior, Duluth and Two Harbors made gains Sept. 8 
Many vessels are having trouble in getting cargoes and it The foundry coke market is easy in tone, with prices 
seems certain that unless the shipments of grain ar at $3 to $3.25 at 


irregular. Well known brands are selling 


larger than expected, a considerable tonnage will be tied ovens, while other foundry cokes are quoted at $2.75 and 
: = ; - ¢ 
up. So far this year, vessels have depended almost entire even $2.50 per ton at ovens 
ly on ore and coa Pig Iron.—Business of the week was somewhat inter 
; ’ h d i ad T ~ TaD! a8) ~ 1 ] 1< ~ ; ; 1 ] ‘ 1 
Pig Iron.—The demand | ] iron is fair, with price rupted by the holiday but there was a fair run of orders 
ioht!l lower Souther (hin es 1 selling + <= c to ; : . . 
sugntly wer . , now selling at .pl4.50 each day and the aggregate tonnage was about equal to the 
er. ror 1) ' Si4c treioht ¢ ; land “onsiderable . : 
$15, | Rn, WHE vi-4 eight to Cleveland. Considerabi preceding week The character of the buying has not 
malt } ad 7 bh ' ne im Ov nd unn . ; +1 
malleable tor dei y Degi igo tober and ru s anged and sales are still for small or moderate quanti 
ronah to irch has ‘ n <« l at $16.2< t Oh urnaces : . 
thr ugh t Mar «l been aa 10 i lurna es. showing that consumers are sti disposed to cover 
. 1 : aan } " _ . ) 
Sont Tr iro < S isua y on ;: npasis 1 DI! 5 ro}r N 2 , 
Southern iron s¢ , , , é their mediate wants and are not ready to contract at 
Pesan clt rmil m. but s furnaces have er prod : 
foundry, Birmingha - ia a : present prices for their future requirement There has 
1] 1 ; +} } ] ] 1 
uct { vell sold r sey months ah id are re +] 
uct pretly \ a a een some inquiry r round lots with deliveries running 
ru ritos be y S12 t the « } ti there ar ’ : . : 
fusing ell | vy $12 At tl ime e, ire re nto the last quarter of the year, in lots running from 500 
orts of s s ing below $11.5 We « ( ve ' 
ports of sales being mad ' with cle ti ; 1, 50 s, but these inquiries have 1 resulted in much 
1 ; ’ , ; , 
‘ { l I S< nN e¢ Cas ( ped i) it ‘ \ iit , — ‘ 
land delivery, save business in forward buying. One of the large inquiries in 
tio 1s t \ | l ‘ ‘ ‘ 
quotation at Vane? e marks st week resulted in a purchase of only 30 days 
Bessemer 85 to 17 35 ( rements instead of the five months period inquired 
No. 1 St: Fou é : ; 
me Meet t pl is said to have been $14.90 for No. 3 
No. 3 Found ry delivered at a point in Northeastern Ohio. The 
Scotch Ni t ' , 
Scotch No | was 000 ns Che only other large sale re 
Gray Forge, \ i t . , f a . ’ 
i oman ‘a 9 ported was 2,30 s No. 2 soft, No. 3 and No. 4 foun 
dry for September delivery at $11.50 Birmingham basis 
Finished Material.— 1! h« c { the market seen t . host] P } 
; ' r No. 2 Che bulk of the business now going is being 
have improved slightly, but buyers are st vaiting and . ' , 
ken at $11.50 Birmingham. The association furnaces are 
the volume f business is n in sed \ ; eo 
ma rf € S1Li.75 scheduls and are able to get some 
ciable extent It is becoming more ev t it s es 
- quick shipment orders this figure, but on any 
and high prices of mater er than it ind ste¢ ‘ : | 
; rs Ss the m mum quotation obtains Che South 
checked building operations. The usual « ition 
‘ rl , ( {) irnaces Nave made ! cnange in their prices 
iron 1s 1.50c at the mill ne se gor ste a le p , , » ase 
s he past week and $14.50 to $15 for No. 2 is still the market 
iron has ceased an stec Ss now quik Dut hrn t . . 
' lronton distri Some inquiry for Northern silvery 
old prices. 1.60c for sesseme! ne 1.70¢c 101 pen t . . 
I ‘ s reported and better an $18 turnace is said to be 
Pittsburg. Sheets continue dull with cutting by mY 
, : Lb lern cha n remains du In regard 
dents Stl strongly evidence Recet! ( 1 ‘ | 
: ; t g of the ‘ e belief prevails that melters 
jobbers by the principal producers have vile ! ‘ : 
: ; ‘ buy ind to mouth unt they are 
act un! } sinmess On sales made | . 
ject of stimulating b 1 Sa “4 : : 
; . , , y convinces na bottom prices have been 
bers, the prices for the principal products é chang: ; 
ea e f wing are he prices current, f. o. b 
as [0 ws Galvanized sheets mii Saies i 
Nos. 10 and 11. 2.60 Nos. 12 1 14, 2.701 Nos. 18 t 
3c; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.20c; N 25 and 26, 3.55c; No. 27, 3.8 > yom rt as +44 
i iv 0 ‘ ~~ 
No. 28, 4.05c; No. 20, 4.45 N 30, 4.05c. G ed sh« s s Foundry N 14 50 to 14 75 
. 7 bh ] Southern Foundry No. 4 14.00 to 14 50 
out of stock are quoted 75 and § oft For 3 -1n lac jour } ndry N 1525 to 167 
1 - ! a i N ft 75 to 15 25 
sheets and heavier we e 2.15c, Clevelan \l sales i | y l4 . . 
I a ] > to 8 50 
of black sheets to consumers are made n e fol ‘ ¢ I y N ] 1¢ to 16 65 
: : : . N t | ndry N 15 65 to 1615 
basis No. 24, 2.65c t 2.75% No. 26, 2.75¢ 1 2.55 N Nort Silvery (8 18 65 to 1915 
27, 2.85c to 2.95 The f wing are prices t of s . ex ' 2625 to 272 
0. 10, 2.35c to 2.50c; N 2, 2.45¢ to 2.60c; N 14 Finished Material.—The market shows no particular 
to 2.60c: No > HO 2.70c; Nos. 18-20, 2.75c to 2.8 ¢ Dut the tone 18 easy Prices for bar iron are very 
Nos. 22-24, 2.85c t )5 Nos. 25-26, 2.95¢ t 3.05C, IN rand competition for any attractive business brings 
27, 3-05c to 3.15¢; No. 28, . 5 On good sized orders 1.60c base can 
Old Material.— Nearly every week recently has brought be >t ars remain at 1.73c base, half extras 
a lower quotation on some kind scrap, and this weel r — } i extras. f iron and stee 
IS not an exception We quote lower prices on railroad tore (; { | eets are being quoted at 75 
wrought, wrought turnings, malleable iron and heavy steel nd 5 percent off. W } - aheete W > at 29% 
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in car lots of 500 bundles. Black sheets out of store are 
selling as follows: No. 28, 3.05c; No. 27, 2.95c; No. 16, 
2.55c; No. 14, 2.45c; No. 12, 2.40c; No. 10, 2.30c. Tank 
plates are firm and sell out of store at 2.15c for %4-inch 
and 2.25¢c for 3-16-inch. Beams and channels are quoted 
at 2.15¢ to 2.25¢c from stock, and angles at 2.15¢ and 2.25¢ 
for base sizes. 

In merchant pipe there is no change in conditions and 
there is a good steady run of orders at unchanged prices. 
The tube market is strong with a good run of orders. 

MERCHANT PIPE. 


(Basing Discounts.) 


Guaranteed 

Steel Pipe Wrought Iron Pipe. 

Black. Galv Black. Galv. 

Percent Percent Percent. Percent 
“%, %, &% inch.. 66.7 56.7 63.7 53.7 
& ” GMa 68.7 58.7 65.7 55.7 
% to 6 inch, inclusive 73.7 63.7 70.7 60.7 
7 to 12-ineh, inclusive 67.7 57.7 64.7 54.7 

BOILER TUBES 

Steel Iron 

Percent Percent. 
1 7 Pit ose ceceseacsone aaneadewkne 41.2 $5.2 
BOE OG BIG BGM. ccc ccacce evheden's nites 54.2 34.2 
2% to 5 inch. eee . ode wesesece ‘ 9.7 44.2 
6 to 18 inch...... Fira nene ee edie 54.2 34.2 


Old Material.—There is no change in prices and very lit 
tle trading. We quote: 
Old No. 1 railroad wrought, net tons $1400 to 15 00 
Cast machine and foundry, net tons 12 00 to 1 


Old iron rails, gross tons 19 00 to 20 00 
Old steel rails, gross tons 17 00 to 18 00 


Old skort lengths, gross tons 1450 to 15 50 
Old iron axles, net tons 20 00 to 2100 
9 00 to 9 50 


Stove plate, net tons 
Wrought turnings, net tons ‘ 11 00 to 11 50 
Cast borings, net tons , 600 to 650 


The anticipated reduction in freight rates from Southern 
furnaces was not granted by the railroads at their meeting 
on Sept. 4. The trade confidently expected that it would 
be made. The railroads, however, decided that at this time 
the conditions did not warrant the sacrifice of revenue 
The trade say that it is only a question of time when the 
} 


loss of business will make it plain to the railroads that the 


reduction is necessary and that it will then be made 


HILADELPHIA. 
PHILA a, 

General conditions, such as the prospect for good crops 
and the improvement of the money market, have caused a 
more hopeful feeling in iron and steel circles, but it 1s 
difficult to discover any real change for the better. The 
trade does not seem to respond to external conditions 
Prices are slightly lower, mills are short of orders and 
business is dull. 

Pig Iron.—Buying is on a larger scale, but this is due 
to contracts being closed and consumption being supplied 
by new purchases, so that sales do not mean increased re 
quirements. Sellers are getting much less than they did on 
old contracts Prices are easier, but there is a feeling 
that lower quotations will not be given for some time 
For No. 2 X foundry $16.50 delivered would be accepted 


and $16 might be done on large orders. Some irons in 
small lots are selling at $17. We quote: No.1 X foundry, 
$18 to $18.50; No. 2 X foundry, $16.25 to $17; No. 2 plain, 


$15.25 to $15.75:gray forge, $15 to $15.50; basic, $15.50 to 


Steel.— Business is dull, only hand to mouth lots being 
taken. Official quotations do not hold in tace of the com 
petition. From $28 to $28.50 delivered is quoted, but on 
large orders 25c¢ to 50c better could probably be done 

Finished Material.— Decreased demand has resulted in 
restriction of output, even at mills which have not been 
] 


idle for several years Prospects are, however, a little bet 


ter. Inquiries are numerous. We quote Plates in small 
lots, 1.80c to 1.85c; carload lots, 44-inch and thicker, 1.75c 
to 1.80c: flange, 2c; marine, 2.10c to 2.15¢: firebox, 2.20c to 
2.25c. On bars, prices for rloads art 1oted at 1.60c to 
1.65c for refined iron and 1.73%c t 76 ! el bars 
Jeams, angles and channels, ordinar 


1.73%4c to 1.80c for carload lots, wi 


smaller quantities. 
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Old Material.—It is hard to give accurate quotations, as 
transactions are few. We quote: Old steel rails, $16.50 to 
$17; miscellaneous heavy steel scrap, $16.25 to $ 
phosphorus scrap, $24 to $25; old steel axles, $18 to $19; 
old iron axles, nominal, $20 to $21; old iron rails, nominal, 
$19 to $20; old car wheels, nominal, $19 to $20; choice 
scrap R. R. No. 1 wrought, $16.50 to $17.50; country scrap, 
$14 to $15; machinery cast, $15 to $16; No. 2 light serap, 
forge, $15 to $16; No. 2 light scrap, ordinary, $11 to $12; 
wrought turnings, $11.75 to $12.25; wrought turnings, 
choice heavy, $12.50 to $13; cast borings, $7.50 to $8.25; 


stove plate, $11.50 to $12. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Sept. 8. 

The present week of the iron market opens with rumors 
of a further reduction in price In the meantime, a number 
of good sales for prompt and nearby delivery are being 
made from day to day. Old contracts have been prac- 
tically completed and buyers of Southern iron are covering 


} 


only their current needs, evidently hoping for a still further 
reduction. Some furnaces are reported to have advocated 
a differential of 50c to $1 per ton in favor of Eastern mar- 
kets, covering the New England States, most of Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Delaware, New Jersey, Maryland and 
Virginia, but it is not generally believed here that the fur 
naces of this district will favor the territory mentioned, 
but on the contrary that the $11.75 basis on ordinary busi 


hern furnaces 


ness will be adhered to in all directions. Sout 
had hoped to secure a 50-cent reduction in freights to 
Northern gateways, but in this they were disappointed, the 
Southern roads refusing to again establish the old rate of 
$2.50 per ton to the Ohio river when iron sells at $12 per 
ton or less 

The receivers of the Southern Car & Foundry Co. are 
planning to start the Gadsden and Memphis works in a 
few days, with a view of working up the material on hand. 
No statement has as yet been published as to the financial 
condition of the company, but it is not expected that a very 
large dividend will be paid the unsecured creditors 


CHICAGO METAL MARKET. 
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Generally speaking, metals are dull and depressed, buyers 


covering only for immediate requirements. We quote Lake cop- 


per, carloads, 13'4c to 135¢c; casting, 13'%4c to 1334c. Pig tin, 
28%c. Pig lead, 4.20c in 50 to 100-ton lots, and 434c to 5c in 
small quantities; spelter, 5'4c in carload lots, and 6c to 6%c 
in lesser quantities; sheet zinc, 6 ;C; antimony, 10%c to IIc 


tor Cookson’s, and 9%c for Hallett’s. We quote old metals as 
follows: Copper wire, 11'4c; heavy copper, 11'4c; light cop- 


per, 10'4c; heavy red brass, 11%c; light brass, 10%c; red 


+ 


turnings, 9c; yellow turnings, 7'4c 


American Can Co. Dividend. 


At a recent meeting of the directors of the American Can 


Co., a dividend of 2% percent was declared on the preferred 
stock, payable Sept. 30 his is the first dividend ever de- 
clared by the company, which was formed over two years ago, 


and calls for an expenditure of about $1,000,000. An official 
of the company made the following statement “The sales for 
the first five months of the fiscal year increased more than 
$1,500,000 over the same period last year. The increased earn- 
ings are due largely to the concentration and improvement in 
plants and machinery which have taken place during the past 
eighteen months. These changes have enabled the company 
to produce goods of a better and more uniform quality and at 


1 and dis- 


lower cost. ~The company has ample working capital 


counts all its bills.” The company was incorporated in New 


Jersey on March 19, 1901. The preferred stock is entitled to 7 
percent cumulative dividends per annum. Of this stock ther is 
outstanding $41,233,300, so that the back dividends amount to 
14 percent, or about $5,800,000. There is an equal amount of 


} 


common stock outstanding, making the total issue of stock 


$82,400,600 [he report for the year ended March 31 last 
] ed net earnings from operations of $886,711. 
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THE FOUNDRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


The 130th meeting of the Foundrymen’s Association was 
held at the Club, 
Wednesday evening, Sept. 2, with a fair attendance, includ 


Manufacturers’ in Philadelphia, on 


ing the following persons 


Dr. E. E. Brown, E. E. Brown & Co 

W. J. Burns, Wm. Wharton, Jr., & Co. 

Dr. Funke 

W. J. Boyd 

M. H. Bickley, Penn Steel Casting & Machine Co., 
J. N. Ebert 


Chester, Pa 


Fred. H. Bateman, Bateman Mfg. Co., Grenloch, N. J 

W. QO. Steel, Bateman Mfg. ( Grenloch, N. J 

Ww. i Taylor, Tioga Foundry Cs 

W J. Shennen, Bethlehem Steel Cx South Bethlehem, Pa 
Ge W Johnston, Ernst Law & ( 


M. H. Benkert, Williamson Bros. Co 

M. H. Baskir 

\. Levy, C. H. Gifford & Co 

W \. Perrine Abram Cox Stove Co 

r. J. Kelly, Abram Cox Stove Ce 

J. Parker Jefferis, Pusey & Jones Co., Wilmington, Del 
G. A. Messick, Pusey & Jones ( Wilmington, Del 
Pr. D. Wanner, Reading Foundry Co., Reading, Pa 

r. B. Harkins, Harkins Foundry Co., Bristol, Pa 

\. E. Outerbridge, Jr Wm. Sellers & ¢ 

L.. B. Bankson, Naval Constructor | S. Navy Yard 
H. O. Evans, Thos. Devlin Mfg. ¢ 


R. C. Oliphant, Oliphant Steel & Iron ¢ rrenton, N. J 
H. L. Halede Pulaski Iron ¢ 

Ge ( Davis, Chemist 

J. Hy. Peppe The Y ’ 


J. Thompson, J. 1 pson & ( 

\ \. Mil , zg 

I M. Etting, I . = ge & (¢ 

W I 4 nt ghia \ & | Roberts (¢ Pet vd Pa 

Art Simons W W hartor It & ¢ 

Michae \. Magee, | S. Navy Yard 

a. 2 I Standard Scal Work 

Howard I ns, |. W | $ ( 

In the absence of Thos. Devlin, the president, the chair 
was taken by Dr. E. E. Brown, of E. E. Brown & Co., 
sash weight manufacturers 


rhe treasurer, Josiah Thompson, reported the treasury 
to be in a good condition, $2,114.41 being the balance on 
hand, with all bills paid 

Che committee on arrangements for an exhibit of mod 
ern foundry equipment in service at the St. Louis Exposi 


On reported progress Considerable 


headway in the 
project had been made, and applications from manufac 
» contribute to the exhibit were numerous, 
thus insuring the success of the plans as already outlined 
The paper of the evening was by Arthur Simonson, of 
Philadelphia, on “The Small Converter Process for Making 
steel Castings.” The process treated was the Tropenas 
method, which has been fully described in these columns 


A short discussion followed 


Mr. Ridgway I must congratulate Mr. Simonson on his 
papel It is the best | have heard read be Pore the associa 
tion for a long time, both for clearness and explanation 
| would like to ask whether he knows why a Tropenas 
plant installed at Phoenixville, Pa., was abandoned. We 
used to get from this concern the best castings we got 
any where They are now making gray iron castings, and 


have abandoned steel castings 
Mr. Simonson | was there previous to their shutting 


down, and I found they were running the plant in a lax 


manner and making consequent losses. They were also 


under disadvantages in regard 


It would also seem that they were trying to sell castings 


to the handling of freight 


for a lower price than they could produce them 
Mr. Hibbs 


Mr. Simonson: Low phosphorus iron. Low phosphorus 


What kind of pig iron would you use 


Bessemer is good 

Mr. Outerbridge Did you use any aluminum in the 
process? I should think you did—although nothing is said 
on this point in the paper—especially for castings for elec 


trical purposes. 
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Mr. Simonson: Yes. It is simply added as a precaution. 
I have cast hundreds of tons for machinery and other 
higher carbon steels. In dynamo steel it 1s necessary to 
add a little more than to steel for other purposes, to make 
assurance doubly sure. In the case of ordinary machinery 
stee! not more than 3 to 4 ounces to the ton ts necessary 
in dynamo steel 3 or 4 times as much is used 
Mr. Outerbridg: Is the use of aluminum free from any 
patent royalties? 

I have used it 


Mr. Simonson: As far as | know, it 1s 


10 or 12 years. I think it is used in every plant where the 
[ropenas process is employed. 


Mr Hibbs 


utes’ blow your silica increased in the slag 


I noticed in your table that in the five min 
Where did it 
come from? 

Mr. Simonson 


verter, and the silica burned out of the tron 


From the increased heat in the con 
Mr. Outerbridgs Do you find that the skimmer keeps 
all the slag out of your metal when pouring into small 
ladle s? 


Mr. Simonson 


is found in an ordinary iron ladle 


Not all of it, but you find no more than 
Mr. Outerbridgé How long can you keep that steel in 
a small hand ladle before you pour it? 

Mr. Simonson No longer than we can help. Some 
times it stays 2 to 3 minutes and is quite hot It cannot 
stand as long as cast iron 

\ short discussion then took place on the labor question, 
during which Mr. Bickley, of the Penn Steel Casting & 
Machine Co., 


the works of his company 


repeated the story of the recent strike at 
After the meeting a lunch was served in the roof garden 
of the club 


Implement Manufacturers’ Convention. 


The National Association of Agricultural Implement 


and Vehicle Manufacturers will hold its annual con 
vention at =—s the Hollenden Hotel Cleveland, Oct 2, 
22 and 23 This association has as members most of 
the prominent implement and vehicle manufacturers 


in the country, and through its standing committees has made 


its influence felt in respect to transportation, national and state 
legislation, patents, dealers’ associations, and 


‘“ommerce ,. G. Huckin 


sion, International Harvester Co.., 


lands and irriga 


tion and foreign f the Plano divi 


is chairman of the committee 


transportation; James Deering, International 


on passenger! 
Harvester Co., of the committee on national legislation; W. W 


Collier, American Harrow Co., Detroit, of the committee on 


State legislation; P. A. Myers, F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, 
O., of the committee of patents, and H. M. Kinney, Winona 
Wagon Co., Winona, Minn., of the committee on foreign com 
merce 


in its membership a_ capital 


actually engaged in manufacturing, of $300,000,000, an annual 
product of $400,000,000, and 150,000 emp! yes lhe tonnage 


f freight received an 1 


annually is estimated at 
Martin Kingman, Peoria, Ill, is president; R. H 


1 shippe 


$000,000 


Foos, Springfield, O., treasurer; and Frank E. Lukens, 
Chicago, secretary The vice presidents are oe 
Johnson, Racine, Wis.; H. C. Stahl, Bellevue, O.; B. T. Skin 


ner, Battle Creek, Mich.; C. S. Witwer, Joliet, Il.; W. A 
Dromgold, York, Pa.; W. H. Ritchie, Minneapolis, Minn 


M. H. Timberlake, Lafayette, Ind.; C. E. Whitman, St. Louis 
Mo.; Nath’l French, Davenport, Ia.; C. A. Chase, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; J. A. Rockwell, Harriman, Tenn. The Cleveland com 
mittee of arrangements is making extensive preparations for 
he convention Chas. | Adams, general manager of the 
Cleveland Hardware ( is chairman of the committee, and 
J} R. Mills, Jr., local unager of sales for the Carnegie Steel 
Lo., 18 secretary 


Horace W. Reisinger, Henry B. Prather and A. Gross Mac 
Connell, of Pittsburg, announce the organization of the Reis 
nger-Prather Co., Fidelity Bldg., Pittsburg, engineers and 

ntractors for steam engines for mill and electric service, 
mechanical stokers, fans and fan system steam heaters for 
| ing, ventilating and air moving purposes, and for complete 
steam and electric power plants for electric railway, lighting 


t 
an power service, 
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THE BLAST FURNACE PROBLEM. 


A declining iron market brings problems that give 
the producer much to think about. One year ago, and 
all through 1902, the iron trade was suffering from 
the pains of prosperity—from the breaking down of 
the whole transportation structure under the weight of 
a tonnage with which all the car and engine building 
and the terminal building of three preceding years 
could not cope. Producers of pig iron were making 
money, but they were not doing business as they 
wanted to do it. Their customers were weary of the 
struggle to get what they had bought, and the frictions 
and failures of their attempts to connect with the melt- 
ing furnaces of the country made many a producer 
long for the day when the supply would again be 
greater than the demand. The wish has been satisfied, 
but new troubles have come with the change, and even 
the contemplation of his more than four years of hand- 
some profits does not make the furnaceman happy. 
Some of the things he is thinking about are put on rec- 
ord in another column, by the same producer of pig 
iron whose comment on the situation at the height of 
the boom of 1899 appeared in The /ron Trade Review 
of Nov. 9, 1899. 

The iron market in the United States is capable of so 
many changes in four years, that one who has had any 
experience with it is not apt to dogmatize in discussing 
its prospects. Our correspondent observes truly that 
freight reductions and wage reductions are no remedies 
for falling pig iron prices, and intimates that there is a 
good deal of comment in trade journals and out of 
them, when conditions change markedly, that does not 
contribute to a solution of the furnacemen’s problem. 
But it is to be remembered that most of the things that 
producers complain of when flood-tide prosperity 
shades into a time of lower prices and closer margins, 
\\ 


are inseparable from competition tions, 


which reduce the purchasing power of those i 
ately affected, only extend the circle influenced by the 
decline, it is true, yet it is to be considered that such re- 
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ductions are not necessarily the result of a decree of the 
employer. He might well choose to hold what pros- 
perity has brought him, and close down when the mar- 
ket crosses the line of fair profit. But his employes are 
to be considered. Idleness is not a welcome prospect 
to them. Often it has happened that they offer to ac- 
cept lower wages rather than be idle all or part of the 
time. Other considerations, purely local, lead the em- 
ployer to continue even when profit is wiped out. He 
goes into the market and sells below any price so far 
recorded, with the thought that the large order thus 
obtained will keep his plant running, his organization 
intact, and save his men from the hardships of idleness, 
Another furnaceman in another district repeats the op- 
eration—possibly from an advantage in location or in 
cheap raw materials, or in better equipment, he can 
even deepen the cut and come out even. Meanwhile if 
falling consumption increases the gap between produc- 
tion and consumption, the individual initiative of scores 
of furnacemen competing sharply for the business of- 
fered, brings in a train of wage reductions, freight re- 
ductions, raw material reductions and all the familiar 
accompaniments of a period of settling prices. 

To say that many of the things pig iron producers 
have done in the checkered history of the iron industry 
were foolish, is but saying that many features of the 
competitive regime in industry are foolish, demoraliz- 
ing and indefensible. But competition is with us. In the 
pig iron industry it is very real. It was because pig 
iron production was more completely competitive than 
any other part of the business that we had the exces- 
sive prices of last year. Apart from the organization 
of the Bessemer furnaces of the Mahoning and She- 
nango Valleys, and the temporary attempt of the large 
Southern producers to maintain a $12 basis early last 
year, there were no controlling or regulative forces at 
work ; so at the present time, as in the reaction af 1goo, 
there is no organized agency that can save the turnace 
interest at large from the follies that accompany a 
decline. 

lt is with transportation as with wages. Many a 
time the iron manufacturer's insistence upon wage re- 
ductions has been met with the response from the union 
that the reduction would only be given away to the 
buy er, leaving the wage-earner no better off than be- 
tore. On somewhat the same ground, no doubt, the 
railroads based their refusal last week to reduce the rate 
on Southern pig iron to the Ohio river. In all such 
cases section answers section. The Southern furnace- 
men want lower freights now to meet the prices North- 
ern furnacemen have been quoting. The moment the 
request is granted, Northern furnacemen will turn to 
their railroads for lower rates on ore and coke. 

This line of reasoning and that adopted by our cor- 
respondent might suggest that high freights and high 
wages once established must not be changed. That 
position, plainly enough, is not tenable. The problem is 
exceedingly complex and safe ground is not easy to find. 
The right adjustment of supply and demand is what 
the market is constantly seeking—an operation full of 
difficulty, losses, hardship and dislocation. Last year 
presented one set of hardships; the future of the pig 
iron market may repeat in a familiar way another set. 
It is but little more than five years ago that the Na- 
tional Association of non-bessemer Pig Iron Manu- 
facturers was formed at a meeting in New York City, 
to try to work out some relief from the desperate con- 
dition in which the foundry iron furnacemen found 
themselves. There seemed no hope for profitable op- 
eration except through regulation. Hard work was 
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done by some of the brightest minds in the trade, in 
the formulation of curative and regulative measures. 
Only a few months passed before signs of a revival ap- 
peared and within one year from the organization of 
the association, which by the way never became practi- 
cally operative, its members were making prices and 
profits beyond their most extravagant dreams. It was 
in April of the same year, 1898, that the producers of 
Bessemer iron, discouraged over the outlook and wear) 
of the profitless months of $9.75 and $10 Bessemer at 
the furnace, decided that every merchant furnace in 
the two Valleys should bank for 30 days out of the 
ensuing three months. That the experiences of these 
same furnacemen in the past four years have been far 
from desperate is well enough indicated by the market 
range from $16 to $22 for their product. 

Whether such serious considerations as come to the 
average furnaceman in times like the present will lead 
to any better solution of his problem than the past has 
furnished is much to be questioned. The merchant fur- 
naceman’s passing has so long been imminent that he 
has become well used to a more or less precarious exist- 
ence. What seems most likely to happen is the exten- 
sion of what has already come into the trade—the 
grounding of independent furnace interests in ore and 
coke supplies, either through long contracts or by 
direct ownership. Already the strong interests produc- 
ing foundry iron, both North and South, are thus forti- 
fied against the fluctuations that in former years made 
furnace operation so disastrous, and scarcely a new 
furnace has gone up in the past two years or is now 
building, that is not so situated in respect to raw ma- 
terials as to make it essentially an integrated concern. 
Thus in time the merchant furnace, as it was once 
known and is still, to a more limited extent, will indeed 
pass into history in the way that has long been threat- 
ened. Such a consummation will undoubtedly bring a 
solution of some of the problems which our corres- 
pondent “Furnaceman” finds of such great present 
concern. 


MODERN RACING MACHINES. 

The international contest of the yacht racing experts 
has for this year passed into history and the man who 
seems fated to lose has again borne with great good 
humor his ill fortune. Whatever he might be as a win- 
ner he is an undeniable success as a loser and his philo- 
sophic grit and vim have been conspicuous features of 
his visits to these shores. The contest itself is becom 
ing each year more than ever a mechanical engineering 
problem. The yachts themselves bear more resem 
blance to machines than of old and the task of the ship- 
yard less the work of the carpenter than of the metal 
worker. In this respect the designers of the most ad- 
vanced types of racing yachts have carried to a higher 
stage the methods adopted in trans-Atlantic steamers, 
the freighters of the Lakes, and other vessels where 
metal skin and frames accompany the high pressure 
units of propulsion. The passing of oak, pine and 
cedar for steel and bronze is as natural an evolution as 
from the simple engine to the triple and the quadrupk 
expansion machines with their corresponding increase 
in pressures. 

The problem of the racing vacht, similarly, is that of 
the combination of high power with a minimum dis- 
placement. A further element entering into the con 
struction of these racing machines is their excessive 
lightness. Here is a strong resemblance to the de- 
velopment of the racing bicycle. Each started from a 
heavy frame and this was gradually carved until the 
members were marvels of graceful proportions and 


minimum weight. The development of high grade 
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steel tubing and wire in its varied forms, the perfec- 
tion of the ball bearing, the establishment of the chain 
and sprocket as economical gearing of high utility, may 
be credited very largely to the increasing demands of 
bicycle riders. The racing bicycle, like the racing 
yacht, was the acme of these requirements. There an 
excess of weight meant every item over the amount re- 
quired to hold the parts in place. The machine was 
not to wear out but to endure for a brief season of 
stress while the engineers strengthened the old design 
in one or more details and then on the new basis of 
endurance cut down the general weight to a still lower 
figure. 

This seems to have been the practice of the yacht 
designer in his adoption and treatment of the metal 
constituents of the racing contestants. The increased 
displacement has been followed by a still greater in- 
crease in the sail area; the discarding of wood for 
metal and hemp for steel enables the designer to cut 
away weight and retain sufficient strength and elasticity 
to stand the stress and strain of the seas. The designer 
of the cup defender is not only well known as an ex- 
pert in naval architecture and a practical yachtsman, 
His work 
on the torpedo fleet demanded great skill and he has de- 


but is a mechanical engineer of prominence. 


served the success earned by the building of these 
speedy additions to the navy. He is also an inventor 
of ability. The water tube boiler of his design had 
same very novel characteristics and for the special 
purpose for which it was intended was most success- 
ful. Years ago he spent some time on the subject of a 
practical steam-propelled automobile, but the increasing 
demands upon him forced other work more prominently 
to the front. He was associated with the early work of 
George H. Corliss, the Providence inventor and builder 
of the engine now well known by his name, and thus 
his career as a mechanical engineer has been continuous 
and successful. Undoubtedly the foundation thus laid 
has been of the greatest utility in the scientific develop- 
ment of the modern racing yacht. 

The yacht building establishment at Bristol, R. L, 
does not follow the practice of the “open door.” The 
imaginative reporter is thrown wholly upon his own 
resources in the search for facts during the planning 
and erection of a cup defender. The greatest secrecy 
prevails and every effort to maintain this condition is 
put forth 
of his work that it does seem unfortunate that for the 
general good he has had so little to say in regard to his 
task, considered either as a whole or in detail. The 


he designer has made so great a success 


towering spars and canvas suggest an extensive knowl- 
edge of wind pressures and somewhere a store of prac- 
tical data which would amplify the experiments of 
Baker to general advantage. In fact the problems 
arising in modern yacht building are pertinent to the 
refinements of both bridge and sky scraper construc- 
tion he corrosion of metals, the elasticity and 
strength of structural shapes particularly in combina 
tion with plates, the attachment and adjustment of wire 
cable, the design of steel columns and the application 
of braces to resist transverse stress as in the case of the 
hollow mast loaded with nearly a third of an acre of 
wind resisting canvas—these and many other matters 

ight be elucidated to the benefit of the engineering 
world. But these questions are not likely to receive 
answers from the reticent designer of the Reliance, and 
if his genius, after the pattern set by 
the one horse shay, will soon be on the brink of general 
dissolution The end sought has been attained and 
this is the crucial test. 


] 
the latest exan ple 
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LAKE SUPERIOR IRON MINES. of that city. The ore lands are in the Red Mountain dis- 
See Gemma trict. 
_ Operation of power drills has begun in the ledge at the The Scott Iron Mining Co., recently incorporated } 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co.’s Maas mine, Negaunee. The drills Menominee capitalists, proposes to mine ae i i: ed by 
are now down 20 feet in the ledge, At the point where on lands in Delta celine pebi eon ey a 
the ledge was cut it stood nearly vertical and the greatest \ contract for stripping the Fayal mine, Mesabi 
difficulty was encountered in getting the shaft safely bot- | ‘ ' g~ ; — 
_wi | 3 1as been let to Drake & Stratton, and over 2,000 : 
tomed. This company is developing a body of silicious ore . dir Ps . : : a 000 yards 
Ot eae on Bich of dirt will be removed, and four or five hundred men wil] 
: Sas property & CAA ge be employed The contract | t] f 
Final payment of the $1,500,000 bonus has been made i ee ee we OS Se 
: , gs ; * large dump southwest of No. 1 shaft 
to the fee owners of the Negaunee mine by the Cleveland- \ £ on ' 
Cliffs Iron Co. and on Sept. 3 the property passed into the s Ssaep togg shen wy > reported on the Mesabi range east 
hands of that company. The Negaunee has an interesting ~ Biwabik n lands owned by the Longyear Mesabi Land 
history. Twenty years ago a lease was made by Mitchell, respecte en hi h J ws Longyear is the head. The new find 
Maas & Lonstorf, to the Cleveland Rolling Mill Co., at a i south of the Miller mine Che limits of the ore deposit 
royalty of 25 cents a ton. Five years ago this company sold have not been established, but the two drills at work are 
this lease for a bonus of $650,000 to the American Steel & said to show a large body Che new find is interesting 
Wire Co. Before the organization of the United States in that it is far south of the ore formation as indicated on 
Steel Corporation, the property was in bad shape, and many the old geological maps Che find was made by Eaton 
thousands of dollars were spent for repairs. On Jan. 7, 1902, Bros., of Duluth, and a number of Mesabi range men. 
the mine caved in, a number of men were buried and the They also discovered the Miller mine, which was recently 
old shaft was ruined. The second shaft was then under way, leased by the La Belle Iron Co., of Steubenville, O ; 
and the property was quickly put into condition, and has 
since been a large producer. The Oliver Iron Mining Co 
operated the property until a year ago, when a lease was Personal. 
given on a basis of a bonus of $1,500,000, and a 30 cent Albert Ladd Colby, for the past ten years metallurgical en- 
royalty to the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co gineer of the Bethlehem Steel Co., has accepted the position 
The Ashland mine at Ironwood, which at one time was of assistant to the president of the Orford Copper Co., 74 
abandoned in the belief that the ore deposits had been ex sroadway, New York, one of the constituent companies of the 
hausted, will ship this season nearly 400,000 tons. The prop Internatior Nickel Co., which controls the nickel output 
erty is owned and operated by the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron C the United States. Mr. Colby’s duties will be chiefly in con- 
Notice has been sent by the Oliver Iron Mining Co. to nearly nection with the manut e al ipp 1 f nickel steel 
all land owners of properties upon which it has options for J. G. Miller, until recently nnected with the Philadelphia, 
exploration that it will shortly discontinue work and abandon Pa., office of Rogers, Brown & ( has been appointed Phila 
the options. This is so general on the Mesabi range that it is delphia manager for Howard M. Hooker & Co. of Pittsburg. 
not expected, in the course of 45 to 60 days, the company will dealers in pig l k vith office 1014 Pennsylvania 
have drills on more than two or three tracts there. The com Building 
pany is concentrating drills on the few lands it proposes John Stevenson, Jr., the organize f the Sharon Steel Co 
continue work on till the closing of its options, and will con of Sharon, Pa., will sail from Europe with his family for New 
centrate still further shortly. It is not understood that this York about the middle of the present month. He left for 
action is taken with any general view of curtailing expenses Europe sl ly after the al rt mp by the 
or in other way reflecting on present conditions, but on account United States Steel Corporat 
of a settled change in policy as to the method of securing ore Thomas M. Morrison, who recently resigned perinten 
lands, afd that in future it will be more likely to buy lands dent of the Edgar Tl p e Carnegie Steel ( 
that have been explored and developed by others, than to carry has been elected one f the ( 1 rt Diamor National 
on extensive work on its own account. Practically the same move Bank, Pittsburg 
have been made on the Menominee range, where the company Three direct f the ( wo P Co.. W. J 
has been carrying on much exploration for a long time, and Chalmers, John A. Lyn C. H. Wacker, 1 ered 
where success has not been remarkable. This action may pos- ir resignati The re ! give is that m 
sibly modify the views of holders of ore lands, who have been pany’s headquart: : ( d New York vill be 
rather stiff in their ideas the past few months, and for that unable hereafter to attend the ‘ rs’ meeting 
reason it is welcomed by many others who are in the exploring The Reading Iron Co. | ited the office of stant t 
, business on the several ranges of Lake Superior the president, George F. B 1p 1 TI een 
J. H. Quinn, of Ishpeming, who has secured an option ippointed to that position. Mr. Thomas was for ny years 
on the American mine on the North range west at Ish superintendent of the Montour Rolling Mills 
peming, is receiving inquiries concerning it, and it is prob — 
able that the work of reopening the shafts will soon be a 
commenced. Mr. Quinn has not disposed of the property, Trade Publications. 
but expects to do so. The ore is of high grade, and when \ fine engraving of the southern portion of Manhattan is 
the mine was operated, demanded high prices. The ore being sent out with the npliments of P. & F. ( f New 
has run from 64 to 68 percent iron, 4.70 silica and .04 Britain, Conn. The picture shows the famous sky line of New 
phosphorus. York when approached from Jersey City, and the towering 
George J. Lonstorf, Milwaukee, has an option for the sky are! SS Pe ees OF the view. Many of 
lease of the celebrated iron ore property on the Southern these buildings are enumerated as u =e Corbin hardwar 
Mesabi range known as section 30. The Clergues recently Peter Coop s the subje f the short story his 
. . P - : month by Wyman & Gordon, drop forging manufacturers of 
abandoned their option after spending about $35,000 in ‘ : edition . 
; Worcester, Mass lhe booklet is fully as entertaining as any 
explorations. of its predecessors. and a good half-tone is given of rt vell 
| While clearing a swamp for a hay meadow, Thomas J ala ith catlin i pi akiie ila ? 
Walsh, of Tower, Vermillion range, made what he believes ; lhe r wth “a ler Cc i Canes Ms Pa Cata 
to be an important discovery of iron ore. There were logue No. 1 some account of the latest improved drilling 
' only three inches of moss over the outcrop. He employed machinery for mines, wells, et lhe book contains 88 gx1I2 
| men to strip the surface, and says there is a well-defined pages, and has a general discu n of the practic f drilling 
ore body. with numerous illustrations. Catalogues Ni 2 and 3, trom 
- ‘ . 114 ’ ealat ; 111% 1 ne + . na 
| Capt. M. L. Fay has returned from Birmingham, Ala, to portable andl teaction oll well ries respectives nes ane 
where he closed a deal, whereby W. H. Yawkey, of De 
troit, and himself acquire a controlling interest in the fee \ paris n in involuntary bankruptcy has been filed in the 
of 15,000 acres of ore lands and 30,000 acres of coal land ; nited States court, Utica, N. Y., against the I. A. Weston 
. am sy : : lhe Weston Co. was incorporated several years ago, and 
in the Birmingham district, within a radius of thirty miles een engaged in the manufacture of bicycle supplies 
i] 
! 
is 
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IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE VISIT IN 1904. 


Iron and Steel Institut: sed its autumn 
imously a 


Kirchhoff of New York, 


manutacturing i 


farrow-in-Furness, Eng 


ing of the Amer mit tute Ii 
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COAL MERGER IN THE PITTSBURG DISTRICT. 


\t nt s e | f dire s of the Pittsburg Coa 
eld at Pittsburg, Pa., Monday, Sept. 7, it was decided 

‘ yyority I NK f the Mor gahela Rive 

ed ( ul & ( © { For the present e latter con 

wed: , y, D s probable that after 

é g of the pany, to be held in November, 

erged 1 e Pittsburg Coal ¢ The Monon 


& ( vk« { Is 


( apitalized il 


000,000. d ed $20,000,000 mmon stock, $10,000,000 
‘ k and $10,.000.000 bhond The amount of the 
- itsta g ibout $9,350,000, the reduction having 
e by the retirement of bonds out of the sinking fund 
t c rece icco ig t he ist report, slightly 
‘ le ] $45,000,000 
( pany inh ? ge C il Co 
‘ | f he tput of its 
vear approximate | §.000.000 tor and for the cur 
r ee ; 9.000.000 tons he mpany has 
np ge 7 per | ‘ year nee its organization 
é ed ‘ is evel been paid on the 
é é J. B. Finley, president; George 
( le etary ly rge |. Whitney 
‘ ! B. Finley. George |. Whitney 
( S. S. Br Cx ge W Theis, Hugh Moren 
| \ W | R. H. Bogg 
[iy re Coal Co ist vear approximat l 
00.000 6 he ' il mined in what 
P rg d year the ourput will 
] ng the 9,000,000 tons pr luced by he River 
( ‘ ] nnage he ver S 5.000.000 
( put of inous coal in 
he | gz \ ( nsis i 
O00. OOF ch $22.00 ooo p Terre 1 stock. and 
000 .O”™ ‘ | reage pia und equipment 
$>7.000,00 il assets at $87,000,000 
g € 345.000,00 a f the River ( ul ( the com 
ré represent total of $122,000,000 
Pittsburg Foundrymen’s Association. 
‘ egular 1 nthlv meeting of the Pittsbure Foundry 
\ season 1903-1904, was held at th« 
é ngineers’ Society of Western Pennsvlvania on 
vening, Sept. 7. Charles G. Smith, of the Charles G 
( é ichinery, Pittsburg, read a paper on 
erv Whe Fr e in Foundries,” which was well re 
ey tl eg holiday the meeting was fairly well 
end \ t ne mmittee was appointed msisting 
NM ] ‘ oe hman and A, O. Backert, 
‘ } ! | tt rs ft ve held at the 
} ¥ 
f ‘ W. White & ( Old ¢ my Building, 
9 ‘ rg ‘ S ying business in 
d ' na ' ’ p } representatives I 
fa f he \ ery \I White, the manager 
] le experience i! the sale rT ro! ind steel and 
ery iving he ted w eading manufacturers 
hh ese ) t nhber t years lhe 
ecl gn grade ees und c ld 
9 yg \ handle a full 
ne of er metal products; and for the purpose of facilitating 
nun ti several of the 
t P he pneumatt 
! ery mp 
f vhicl 
‘ f ‘ é é mpany has 
oir ! ning I ‘ ! ( products 
( is will be 1 é n reque It will contain 
nme 
( & ( ] ( perating e new ust fur 
| (52 { is¢ | re ! i Giles nN the 
Gre S ern Ra vad, a | ut up a larg 
eT bale. nad vements 
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THE FALL IN PRICES SINCE JANUARY 1. 

In the current issue of the Bulletin of the American Iron and 
Steel Association the following table appears, giving the aver- 
age monthly prices of seven leading articles of iron and steel 
at Philadelphia and Pittsburg from Jan. 1, 1903, to Sept. 1. 
The prices named are per ton of 2,240 pounds, except for bar 
iron, which is quoted by the 100 pounds At Philadelphia 
prices of bar iron are quoted from store, but at Pittsburg from 
mill. Prices of No. 1 foundry pig iron at Philadelphia are 
preserved for comparison with former years, this grade of pig 
iron having been the standard grade from 1842 until this time. 
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The “ Cire Perdu” Process of Molding. 


The original Cire perdu (lost wax) process of molding is 
as follows: A loam -core is first prepared, the shape and 
size of the hollow in the intended casting This is then 
coated with wax to the thickness that the metal is wanted; 
this wax is now molded to the exterior form of the intended 
casting (which is usually a bust or small statue). Some 
wires are now pushed through the wax into the cor This 
model is now placed in an iron molding box of sufficient size 
to take it conveniently, and strong molding sand carefully 
rammed around it. Provision is made during the ramming 
for the exit of the wax, which channel also serves for the 
admittance of the molten metal later. The mold is now put 
in a drying stove and exposed to a good heat, which melts 


the wax and causes it to run out at the hole made for that 


purpose. The core is supported by the wires before men 
tioned. It only now remains to pour the metal, and the pro 
cess is complete. I have seen a modification of the process 


carried out on a fairly large scale for castings in a white 
metal alloy. The job was to cast some urns or vases weigh 
ing about seven or eight hundredweight each. 


he operation was as follows: As much of the entire pat 


tern as would lift from the sand in the ordinary way was 
prepared in sections to draw from the mold, but the main 
part of the pattern was sculptured with figures in relief, so a 
gelatine mold was taken off this part. A plain wooden body 
was made, smaller than the body of the pattern; over this 
was made a tin jacket to easily draw off. This body was 
placed inside the gelatine mold and wax was cast round, 
thus giving a wax pattern supported bv the wooden body. 
This was now rammed in the mold in the ordinary way and 
the body withdrawn, leaving the wax embedded in the mold 
backed by the tin jacket. The use of this jacket was to let 
the heat of the stove get directly at the. wax The mold 
was now put in the stove, with a tray underneath to catch the 
wax. When the mold was dry and the wax all melted out, it 
was taken from the stove and finished. The mold was next 
placed over a separately prepared core in the usual way, and 
with all due precautions, cast.—[Fielden’s Magazine 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Pittsburg Stove 
& Range Co., held at Pittsburg, this week, directors were 
elected as follows: John B. Jackson, John B. Nicholson, 
A. M. Neeper, John W. J. Bissell, S. R. Baldwin, James F 
McKee and John S. Graham. 

The St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. has filed an equipment 
contract in which the road agrees to purchase 100 locomotives 
27 passenger coaches, six postal cars and one dining car for 
$2,104,000. New York companies underwrite the contract. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., scheduled to be held Oct. 21, will be of 
special interest, as the plans of the company for important im 
provements and extensions are to be submitted for approval 
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OBITUARY. 


Richard Brown, who for many years was identified with 
rolling mill interests of Youngstown, having worked up from 
a roller to a large stockholder in several concerns, died in 
that city Sept. 8, aged 79 years. He was born in Ellicott City, 
Md., where his father was the manager of a rolling mill. 
He went to Youngstown when 21 years old, and, with his 
brother and Wm. Bonnell, organized the firm of Brown, Bonnell 
& Co., which purchased the Wick Bros.’ mill. War prices 
enabled them to pay for the property, which was operated at 
very large profit. They were compelled to build another mil] 
and their business increased so rapidly that several firms en- 
tered into heated competition to secure all the products of the 
mills. Finally Herbert Ayers, one of the mill’s largest cus- 
tomers, bought out Thomas Brown’s interest in the mills and 
attempted to run the business himself. Through lack of ex- 
perience he failed and the property went into the hands of 
Fayette Brown as receiver. In the meantime ‘Richard Brown 
sold out his interest and purchased stock in the Mahoning 
Valley Works, which he held and served as vice president 


} ] 


until the latter was recently purchased by the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. Since then Mr. Brown owned interests in the 
lacoma mill, which he sold to Judge E. M. Wilson, and a mill! 


in Hamilton, Canada 


Susquehanna Iron Co. 


rhe Susquehanna Iron Co., Catawissa, Pa., which was in- 
corporated Aug. 5 with nominal capital stock of $200,000, to 
be increased late1, will operate the Danville blast furnace at 
Danville, Pa., and will manufacture foundry irons and by 
products, such as slag cement, mineral wool, etc The com- 
pany holds leases and options on large tracts of land, both ore 
and limestone, which it proposes to develop as sources of 
supply. The furnace will be operated at the start on a mixture 
of Lake and New Jersey ores. The company is in the market 
for mining machinery, hoists, air plants, cars, rails, electric 
power plants, gasoline engines of from 20 to 50-h. p., and 
numerous supplies, having four operations to equip, also com- 
crushers, etc., metal buildings for use at 
} 


plete cement plant, 


mines, furnace repairs, supplies, fire brick, stock barrows, 


scales, etc Address H. R. VonDorster, 


Co., Catawissa, Pa 


Susquehanna Iron 


Independent Sheet Manufacturers’ Association. 


country have 


The independent sheet manufacturers of the 
formed a permanent organization, to be known as the Inde- 
pendent Sheet Manufacturers’ Association, for the purpose of 
taking up matters from time to time affecting their mutual in 
terests. James A. Campbell, of the Youngstown Iron Sheet & 
lube Co.. 


president of the organization. A secretary is to be appointed 


Youngstown, O., has been appointed temporary 


and an office will probably be opened up in Pittsburg 
I I I j 


Che New England Foundrymen’s Association, which has had 
two successful outings the past summer, resumed its monthly 
meetings on Wednesday, Sept. 9, at Boston. The announced 

2 I 
program included an address by Wm. E. Viall, of the Brown 


& Sharpe Mfg. Co., and an illustrated lecture by George N 


Kingsbury, commissioner from Rhode Island to the St. Louts 
Exposition The program for the October meeting announces 
an address by Wm. H. Pfahler, of Philadelphia. Speakers 
announced for the meetings of the coming winter are: Thos 


D. West, Edgar S. Cook, of Pottstown, Pa., O. P. Briggs, of 
Minneapolis, and Dr. Richard Moldenke 


John Peters, Jr., late manager of the Lawrence Furnace Co., 


Ironton, O., has brought action for the appointment of a re 


er for that company. He holds a claim amounting to $9,700 


against the company. This furnace was built in 1889-90, using 


machinery removed from Waldorf furnace, W. Va. Its annual 


capacity is 15,000 tons of strong Scotch foundry pig iron 


lhe directors of the Dominion Iron & Steel Co. and the 


Dominion Coal (¢ have decided an absolute abrogation ol! 


the lease of the latter company Stockholders will meet in 
1 week, and a plan will be laid before them for ratification. 
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A FURNACEMAN’S COMMENT ON THE SITUATION. 
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Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co’.s Affairs. 
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UNIFORMITY IN “MALLEABLE” HEATS. 


A recent patent issued to Dr. R. Moldenke on a process 
of producing uniformity in molten material, is of especial in 
terest to producers of malleable castings, as it aims at over 
coming one of the bugbears of the ordinary malleable process 
in the air furnace or on the open-hearth. 

Those who are familiar with this branch of the foundry 
trade will know that when the bath of metal is skimmed 
and “up” in heat, so as to be ready to pour, the tapping of 
the melt at its lowest point brings out the metal from the 
lower part of the bath first. This metal is usually much 
colder than at the top of the bath, where it has been under 
the full stress of the flame, and yet it is generally from 
this top iron that a test plug is cast, on which the metal of 
the bath is adjudged ready for pouring or not. The conse 
quence of this,is that usually the first iron is too cold for 
thin castings, as these will not run properly. It is also too 
cold for the heavy work, as this will not chill properly. It 
will only do for the medium classes of castings, to pout 
which, and not the others, is the earnest endeavor of th 
foreman in charge, with more or less chances of success 
Castings which are mis-run are weeded out and charged to 
profit and loss. Castings which are “low,” that is, badly 
mottled or even gray, are not detected so easily, and the re 
sult of the anneal is bad iron only detected by the customer 
when something breaks. ‘In describing the conditions which 
led to the perfecting of his process the inventor says: We 
will suppose the stream to be running from the furnace at the 
usual rate of about three-quarters of an hour for a ten-ton 
heat. The top iron was just right when the metal was 
tapped. This top iron is the last to come out, and doing 
so over half an hour after it was of proper composition and 
temperature usually means “high” or partly burnt iron. This 
is the case, no matter whether the fuel was cut off or not, 
as the highly overheated iron is certain to absorb gases, and 
deteriorate in quality. The consequence is metal which may 
show only small pin holes, or may be so badly burnt that rt 
will not anneal at all. Here, then, is a loss also, and it is 
perfectly well understood in the malleable foundry that the 
end of a heat may not go into important light castings, where 
Often the last of a heat 


its use would seem most desirable. 
to avoid any chance for 


goes directly into annealing pots, 
trouble. With about one-quarter of a heat liable to cause 
difficulties, there is little wonder that attention has been 
given to the matter by the best minds, and the only solution 
of the problem would seem to get the hot metal off the top 
first in fact reverse the usual method of tapping, as it were. 
The heavy slag cover protects the metal in the steel process 
so also to some extent the slag formed in the air furnace 
where gray and chilled castings are made, though this is by 
no means perfect. In “malleable,” however, the very thing 
that seems most essential, the getting of the top iron first, 
has heretofore been impossible 

The most rational solution is therefore the tilting furnace 
Here we have the ideal condition of pouring off the hot iron 
from the top just as we wish. The last iron comes off from 
the bottom, where it was least affected by the gases, or sub 
ject to the reactions going on in the bath, the uniformity of a 
bath of melted metal not always being as perfect as is gen 
erally imagined. 

The tilting furnace has several disadvantages, the two most 
important being the great first cost, and the high bills for re- 
pairs. Malleable works do not invest in large units when it 
comes to melting iron, the sensitiveness of the process, when 
taken in connection with the length of time it takes to tap a 
heat, precluding this. So the tilting furnace will remain away 
some time yet. In the patent referred to the arrangement is 
to replace the usual single spout placed at the lowest point of 
the bath, by two or more at different levels, the idea being to 
tap the upper one first. When the top of the metal is thus 


removed, the second spout is tapped. Then the next, and so 
on. In actual practice a 15-ton furnace is provided with 
three such spouts, and experience shows that when the upper 
iron is off, the heat may be left under fire for some time before 
it becomes necessary to tap again prevent burning. The 


important point is gained in that the iron is neve verheatec 
to endanger its quality as malleable where this method 
and the cost of the furnace no more than the ordinary. 
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In actual practice with this arrangement, the heat is tapped 
three times into six-ton ladles each time, this metal after being 
brought to the proper distrubuting point, going into the 
regular shanks and hand ladles. Usually the last 500 pounds 
are left in the first ladle when it goes back to the furnace, the 
second pour and finally the third is used to the last drop in 
all classes of castings indiscriminately, the first ladle going 
into everything but the very smallest work, this on account 
of the chilling effect of crane ladle, and hand ladle combined. 
before the molds are reached [he process is, however 
equally good for the regular method of catching the metal 


off the spout in hand ladies, or for chill roll work and gun 


metal from the air furnace 

The process is described at length with a view of bringing 
out the peculiar requirements of the malleable business. The 
difficulties met with in turning out good metal, and then 
getting it into the proper molds suited to its mposition 
and temperature are seldom realized by those who think of 


and do go into the malleable casting industry 


IMPROVED FLUE-BEADING TOOL. 


} 


The engraving shows an improved flue-beading for 
boiler work brought out by the Pratt & Whitney Co., of Hart 
ford, Conn. This new device is employed in forming the inside 
bead in boiler tubes in fire box sheets. The old device for this 


purpose depended largely upon the accuracy with which the 


workman could hold the mandrel at right angles to the surface 


of the plate or the beading would not make a close joint be 
tween the tube and the sheet Che different parts of the tool 
c 
Sheet 
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GANTLETT & CO., NEY. 


IMPROVED FLUE-BEADING TOOL. 


are indicated in the engraving, and tt wi r een it the 
points A A coming in contact with the leet prevent th 
expander changing its position ntally and thus ensures 
a more perfect contact between the tube, the pper ferrule 
and the sheet 

Among the recent orders given for locomotives are the 


following: The Coal & Coke Railway, two; Atlantic Coast 


Line, seven; East Jordan & Southern, one mogul; The Rich 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, all from the Baldwin 
Works. Among recent orders for new cars were the follow 
ing: he Trinity & Brazos Valley, 50 freights from the 
Georgia Car & Mfg. Co.; the Temiskaming & Northern, 100 
flat cars from Rhodes, Curry & Co., Amherst, N. S.; the 


Pittsburg Coal Co., 25 freight cars built at the Huntington 
Works of the American Car & Foundry Co.; the Bismarck, 
Washburn & Great Falls, 20 freight cars from the Pullman 
Co.; the Coal & Coke Railway, 10 ballast’ cars from the 
Rodger Ballast Car Co.; the Erie, 100 ballast cars from the 
Rodger Ballast Car Co.; the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, 10 pas- 
senger coaches from the American Car & Foundry Co.; the 
Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City Railroad, 200 flat cars and 
50 box cars from the American Car & Foundry Co 


The American Roller Bearing Co., whose plant at Boston 
was recently burned, has leased a shop formerly occupied by 
the Tripp Metallic Packing Co., South Framington, Mass 


Che building is being fitted up to take care of the large busi- 


ness of the company. 
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The Labor Situation. 


AMALGAMATED SCALE QUESTIONS. 











For the purpose of formulating a scale based on the tonnagk 
New 
system for all sheet mill men, a committee of eleven sheet mil} 
workers is to he appointed by the sheet mill | dges ot the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Worker 
to meet later than Feb. 15, 1904, in the headquarters of tl . 
association, Pittsburg The committee's report is to be pul , 
lished in the official program of the association for considera 
tion at the ¢ leveland convention next yeal | his ymmuttes 
is to endeavor to draw up a scale which will be a solution t ~, 
the present limit of output problem which is agitating the ® Li 
dependent heet manufacturers at the present time lhe mn 1 s 
mittee Is ( Sist 1 tw rollers vo heaters. two shearm« ' 
one 1! wher ne ¢ ne p leatetT me lat ‘ 
rougher 
At the conference f district vice presidents of the Amal 
gamated Association, held in Cleveland recently, a number of 
clauses in the present scale, over which there has been some : 
misunderstanding, were defined as follows __ 
Clause 7 of the guide, 10 inch, hoop and n tie mill 
relating to the extra rougher question vas interpreted ft 
mean | it he imounts tipula ! re I determit 1g vha 
shall con ite a tw hree or four-men b, in order t le " 
ermil vha tractional part t the ia vages sna ce pa é 
y the 1 One ext! nan in excess of the tw iree ( fs 
ur. as the se m be, mu e employed to make the clau “e? 
perat v« but ny nber or met ? excess I mh vh nay 
e emp ved t whing 1 - linn prov 
. said a¢ 
(in king srs rs | ( ( 
han g re el ( ( ¢ z 
es nti ne | } ve ' , 
‘ f the me f agreement was define 
neaning v | eet mill i= 
irt ’ ~ ) \ ad finis itter t he fir 
urn oa \ . 
( itkK 
| 
THE RIGHT TO DISCHARGE WITHOUT GIVING REASON. = 
Cart D. Wright, the umpire to whom was referred the 
five disputes between the perator and miners’ repres« T 
tatives < ird ! < ipp Y nder ti il 
pre \ . 1 ‘ nin, T ke MMmMissi file ] ( ‘ 
findings at S« n, Pa., Sept. 8, with the secretary i ‘ 
he b rd Dealing w hie restion employers’ 1 of} 
dis ve mel t r\ S eT hat . a mec rT the 
h r nion, Umpire Wright agrees wholly wi Worl 
itent s t the perat Ss representatives and de ires ( 
hat the ght of an employer discharge without giving : 
‘ he ay large . S staine | hy he iwar £ ‘ ect) 
n ihe umpire says Bos 
Taking the rulings of the urt, the assertion of the . . 
inthracite coal strike commission, the clauses in the agree LtIOT 
ment made by and with the United Mine Workers f the ge 
America and the admissions of the different members 7 
the board of conciliation, whether on the one principl I “ 
on the other, there can be no doubt that a man has the . 
Pa! \\ 
right to quit the service of his employer whenever he , 
sees fit, with or without giving any cause, provided he 
gives proper notice and that the employer has a perfect — 
right to employ and discharge men in accordance with the M 
conditions of his industry; that he is not obliged to give ati 
any cause for discharging, but that he should, as in the 

Ge 
revers¢ case, give proper notict rhis right i lis harge . 

‘ 
must, therefore, be sustained Any other view of the case Nat 
would result in compelling men to work for an mployer see 
When they did not wish to and thus enslave them, when a 

Shas 
the other hand it would compel employers to employ met 
whether they had work for them or not, and whether th E 
men were rcompetent or not, and would thus stagnat« . 
business and work to the injury of all her employes ms 
LABOR NOTES. Ihe 
Satisfactory agreements have been reached between th: Foun 
boilermakers of the Milwaukee Railroad and the company, extet 
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PRODUCTION OF COKE IN 1902. 


The production of coke in the United States in 1902, ac- 
cording to the report now im press prepared by Mr. E. W. 
Patker for the United States Geological Survey, exceeded 
that of any year in the history of the trade. The product, 
which includes the output from retort or 
amounted last year to 25,401,730 short tons, 
21,795,883 short tons in 1901, and with 20,533,348 tons in 1900. 
The increase in 1902 over 1901 amounted to 3,605,847 short 


by-product ovens, 
as compared with 


tons, or 16.5 percent, and this increase would have been much 


larger had the transportation facilities been commensurate 


with the demand for coke and with the productive capacity of 
the ovens. 

The unprecedented production of coke in 1902 was accom 
panied by an increase of value which was even more worthy 
of note. The average price per ton at the ovens was the 
highest recorded in a period of 23 years, and the total value 
reached the high figure of $63,339,107, an increase over the 
preceding year of $18,893,244, or 42.5 percent. The value of 
the coal used in the manufacture of coke in 1902 exceeded 
that of 1901 by $7,922,563, from which it appears that the value 
f the coke product increased $10,970,681 over and above the 
In 1901 


) 
increased value of the coal used in its production. 
the highest price obtained for Connellsville furnace coke was 
$4.25, which was paid in March and April of that year. In 


September and October of 1902, while contract coke was 


nominally quoted at $3 per ton, consumers were paying from 
$10 to $12 per ton for prompt delivery, and as much as $15 


per ton was reported. 

During 1902 there were 60,069 coke Ovens 1m existence in the 
United States, as compared with 63,951 ovens in I9goI. Of! 
these 60,069 ovens, 67,124 were active and produced an average 
he total number in 1902 included 


of 3784 tons per oven. 
uced 1,403,588 tons 


1,663 by-product recovery ovens, which prod 
of coke, an average of &44 tons of coke per oven 

In the order of production, Pennsylvania ranked first, with 
16,497,910 short tons, an increase over I90I of 2,141,993 tons; 
Alabama came second, with 2,552,246 short tons, an increase 
of 403,335 tons; West Virginia third, with 2,516,505 short tons 
f 232,805 tons; Virginia fourth, with 1,124,572 


an increase « 
Colorado fifth, 


short tons, an increase of 217,442 short tons; 
with 1,003,393 short tons, an increase of 332,090 tons—the per 


centages of increase for these States being Pennsylvania, 


14.92; Alabama, 18.77; West Virginia, 10.19; Virginia, 23.97; 
Colorado, 49.47. 

The quantity of coal used in 1902 to produce 25,401,730 short 
tons of coke was 39,604,007 short tons, as compared with 34, 
207,965 short tons used to produce 21,795,883 tons of coke in 
1901, an increase of 5,396,042 short tons of coal in 1902 over 
1901. The value of the coal consumed increased from $31, 
378,631 to $39,301,104. In 1901 the value of the coal used 
in making a ton of coke was $1.44, and the average price per 
ton for the coke produced was $2.04, a difference of 60 cents 
on each ton. In 1902 the value of the coal used in making a 
ton of coke was $1.54, and the average price per ton of coke 
was $2.49, a difference of 95 cents on each ton of coke. 

The quantity of coke imported into the United States in 
1902 amounted to 140,488 short tons, valued at $423,775, as 
compared with 72,727 short tons, valued at $266,075, in Igor 
The exports of coke in 1902 amounted to 439,590 short tons, 
valued at 1,785,188, as compared with 430,450 short tons, 
valued at $1,561,808, in 1rgor. 


The Galena [ron Works, Galena, Il, has recently increased 


its capital stock from $2,000 to $5,000, and will at an early date 
increase the capital to $20,000. The Galena Tron W ks was 
established last spring, and has grown rapidly. It has pur 
chased a plant formerly used by a packing company, and will 
convert it into shape for its purpose Che following are the 
officers recently elected President and treasurer, C. C 
\l ithey . vice presice nt, R RB rrett; secretary, F H Ives 
Russ S. Jenks, assigne: cof Columbi [ron Works. 
Port Huron, Mich., has been order © property 
Sept. 18. The order will be carried e that 


date, the creditors agree upon a plan of reorganization 
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CHARCOAL PIG IRON PRODUCTION OF MICHIGAN, 


; ° 


[he following figures from the records of the American 
m and Steel Association are interesting, as supplemental] te 
+) » - ‘ 
he paper of President Wm. G. Mather, of the Chk veland 
Cliffs Iron Co., presented at the recent meeting of the Lak 
. -AKC 
Superior Mining Institute: 





PRODUCTION OF CHARCOAL PIG IRON IN MICHIGAN ROM 187 T 1909 
© 1902 
Years Gross tons Years Gre tor 
88 tons 
ts. 74.036 ISAS 190,402 
Sia . 101,763 1SSU oo 
‘ #0 v. 191.3890 
1874 115,151 1S90 
S75 90 SU7 1svl 
Is76 73,640 i892 
1877 67.15 Psu 
1678... : a 1804 
1870 90,660 ISU 
ISSO 137,879 1896 
ISS1. , ‘ 167,003 L897 
18s? IS7,674 1808S 
ISS&3 154,629 1Su9 
1ss4 154,316 1900 
ISSO 12 787 uo) 
1SS6 . 170,298 1902 
SS 1¥0 660 
lotal for 31 years 1,338,939 
Tinning Cast Iron. 
} sore Peel : +; +} 
lo be successtul in coating with tin the castings must be 
absolutely clean and free from sand and oxide hey are 
usually freed from imbedded sand in a rattler or tumbling box 
which also tends to close the surface grain and give the articles 
a smooth metallic face. The articles are then placed in a hot 
pickle of 1 part of hydrochloric acid to 4 parts of water, in 
which tney are illowed to remain from one tw h urs, or 
, o 
until the recesses are free from scale and sand. Spots may be 
removed by a scraper or wire brush. The castings are then 
. } . te ‘ ‘ ont ] } ] 
washed in hot water and kept in clean, hot water until ready 
, ) e 
» dip. For a flux dip in a mixture composed of 4 parts of a 
aturated solution of sal ammoniac in water and 1 part of 
ydrochloric acid, hot. Then dry the castings and dip them in 
the tin pot. The tin should be hot enough to quickly bring the 
astings to its own temperature when perfectly fluid, but not 
lot enough to quickly oxidize the surface of the tin \ sprink 
ing of pulverized sal ammoniac may be made on the surface 
1 es . 1 la talln, - nale s] wm } ‘ ] 
of the tin or a little tallow or palm oil may be used to clear 
the surface and make the tinned work come out clear. Some 
yperators again dip in a pot of hot palm oi! or tallow ata 
temperature above that of the melted tin, for the purpose of 
ft 
raining the excess of tin and imparting a smooth, bright sur 
face to the castings As soon as the tin on the castings has 
chilled or set they should be washed in hot sal s la water and 


dried in sawdust.—| Metal Worker. j 


Che bond plan of the Consolidated Lake Superior Co. hay- 
ing failed, it is now proposed to reorganize the ¢ mpany by 
the formation of a new corporation ind the exchange of the 
old stock for new upon payment of assessments which will 
produce the amount of money which it was sought to raise 
through the issue of bonds \ syndicate is now being 
formed to advance the $8,000,000 needed by th -ompany 
for the discharge of current obligations, and for additional 
working capital \t a meeting of the directors held last 
hursday in New York, it was decided return about $3,- 
000,000 in cash, the amount deposited by subscribers in con- 
nection with the proposed $12,000,000 bond issue 


1 > , , 1 
he Pennsylvania Railroad has just announced that it has 


rdered locomotives from France, Germany, Russia and Eng- 
land for exhibition purposes at the St. Louis Fair next year, 
and it may include engines from Japan and Italy in the exhibit. 
lhe Pennsylvania is making the exhibit to show the superiority 
f its locomotives over the foreign built, and incidentally to pick 
up any of the good points that they may possess After the 
fair the engines will be put into service on the different divi- 
sions of the road under the charge of experts to determine 
locomotive of the 


their relative capacity with the standard 
road. Each engine will go to a division and will be tested 
ind then sent to some other place 

lhe Wm. Ferguson Foundry Co. of Chicago. has become the 
Ferguson & Lange Foundry Co., and the business will be 
carnied n as heretofore al Clybourn Ave ind W llow St. 
Wm. Ferguson is president ind H. O Lange secretary and 


treasurer 
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AN INTERESTING MELTING EQUIPMENT. 


Among the earliest pioneers in the foundry industry to 
specialize its product and provide mechanical means for lower 
ing the cost of its castings were the Atlas Engine Works of 
Indianapolis, Ind. This concern was also among the first to 
recognize the value of the air hoist and trolley track for 





THE ATLAS ‘‘ YIELDING PLATEN’’ MOLDING MACHINE. 


1) 


rapidly handling molds, and in this respect is probably better 


equipped today than any other foun 


matter of molding machines, one of special design was gotten 
up for the company’s use a good many years ago, this being 
one of the earliest power ramming machines, known as the 


“Yielding Platen’” machine, from the fact that pressure ts 


applied through a strong rubber bag filled with water, attache 
to the ramming head of the machine The object sought is of 
course to ram the mold to a uniform degree of hardness 


Flasks of ordinary nstruction are used on the Atlas machin 


and where necessary gaggers may be set in the mold as long 











A TRAIN OF LADLE CARS IN FRONT OF ~ GEARED TRUCK 


CUPOLA SPOUTS. 


as these do not reach above the level of the flask. It is also 
the custom to leave the bars a short distance below this level 
which facilitates even ramming 

At the present time the Atlas Engine Works operates three 
foundries, located in clos« proximity to each other Che old 
shops contain several molding machines of special design for 
turning out engine frames, these being of the stripping plate or 








ry in the country. In the 


TONS CAPACITY 
FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT CO 


43 


g I iand, They 
forming pe 1 the ther the 
t ‘ 


i i n l is practi 


leaves the machine, whereas in hand 


spend considerable time in dressing 


One can hardly appreciate the rapidity with 


can be made, where every precaution 





HOUSE AND ARRANGEMENT FOR ELEVAT- 
LOADED CHARGING CARS. 


id tedious hand work. Foundry No. 2 is 


70x300 feet in size and is largely given over to the molding of 


a bit queer to say that boiler fronts 


than one can describe the operation, yet 


istings are not molded in one piece 
ns, which facilitates handling. No 


instal] a general system of sand con 
hines are ranged in pairs, one conveyor 
his makes each unit independent of 


yreakdown of relatively small importance 


for the production of heavier cast 





MADE POR THE ATLAS ENGINE WORKS 


he like, and is 120x500 feet Che 
ng machines are of course specialty molders 
f the word hey start in at $1.40 
vO years receive the machine opera 
lay Natural many of these find 
1 emplovment ind new han Is have 
| s } | 
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men in Indianapolis was thought sufficiently large by the Iron 
Molders’ Union to justify it in instituting a separate local to 
look after their interests exclusively. 

The economical handling of cupola stock and melted iron is 
a problem that confronts the manager of every large foundry 
Where plenty of ground space is available this is somewhat 
simplified, and only the amount of money at hand places a 
limit upon the completeness of the equipment for the melting 
department. In the case of the Atlas Engine Works, its 
original site is covered with factory buildings of various kinds 
and it was therefore decided to concentrate the melting opera 
tions at one point and from this distribute the melted iron to 
the different foundries. The new melting house is located 
about a quarter of a mile from the foundries, and excellent 
switching facilities are provided for promptly handling mate 
rial. The building has been planned to hold six cupolas, it 
being the intention to operate these on alternate days, unless 
the demand for iron should become excessive, when the full 
quota can be brought into use. 

When completed the Atlas melting plant will require the 
minimum amount of labor in its operation. The charges of 
fuel and iron will be made up on self-dumping cars and after 
these pass the yard scales for checking, they will by gravity 
descend the track in the culvert shown at the left of the build 
ing, their speed being checked by the rising stub track shown 
in the foreground, which again gives them sufficient motion 
in a reversed direction so that the run upon the track leading 
to the upper floor of the melting house, where an electric hoist 
and endless chain belt furnishes an automatic lifting appara 
tus. A spring switch at the junction of the track from the yard 
with the track to the cupola platform permits a car to travel 





CHUTES LEADING TO CUPOLAS. SELF-DUMPING 
CHARGING CAR IN THE DISTANCE. 


from the scales to the cupolas without a hand touching it, 
quite an achievement in handling stock for cupolas. When the 
car has discharged its load it continues to the other end of the 
building, where provisions are made for two elevators to carry 
the empty cars back to the yard. 

To the right of the melting house proper may be seen a 
lower structure having a sliding door, under which extends 
another conduit, in which is laid a standard-gauge track. This 
leads to the cupola spouts where the metal will be tapped into 
Whiting geared truck ladles, having a capacity of 10 tons each 
and conveyed to the different foundries. With everything in 
working order it is calculated that a ladleful of iron can be 
placed where wanted in less than five minutes, and the excel 
lent system of trolley tracks existing in the Atlas foundries 
will permit of the distribution of this iron in smaller ladles 
with remarkable rapidity. It sounds peculiar to speak of a 
foundry without a cupola, yet there is no doubt that where 
large bodies of metal are to be melted the concentration of 
melting equipment at one point presents certain features of 
economy over scattering this in several places, where each unit 
demands separate management and labor to operate it. 


The Struthers Furnace Co., Struthers, O., has completed 
and in operation a cement plant, which is one of the largest 
and most complete of its kind in this country. Tests of the 


cement have been made by the city engineer of Youngstown 
and are highly satisfactory. David Tod is the manager of the 
plant. 
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TWO TYPES OF ABRASIVE MACHINES. 





The improved No. 1 buffing and polishing lathe made by the 
Webster & Perks Tool Co., of Springfield, O., is illustrated in 
Fig. 1. The machine, like others of the same make, is of 





FIG. I.—-SELF-OILING BUFFING AND POLISHING LATHE 


rugged construction, as the makers are convinced that emery 
wheels mounted on such substantial frames will be more likely 
to run true from start to finish and stand up to the work. The 
machine has steel spindle, 134 inches diameter and each bearing 
14% inches long. The lathe may be belted from above or 
below 

A sectional view of the device for oiling the bearings of the 











Oil Holes 
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FIG. 2.—-AN OILING DEVICE. 


No. 1 lathe, and for keeping them clean and free from emery 
and cutting particles, is illustrated in Fig. 2, from which it will 
be observed that it is provided with an improved oil cup. 
This cup has a capacity sufficient to keep the bearings lubri- 
cated for some days without refilling, and immediately in its 
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center is inserted a tube. This is closed at the top, and pro- 
vided with a screw-driver slot, and at a distance from the 
bottom thereof are two holes for admitting the oil to the 
bearings, and at the same time permitting any foreign particles 
to accumulate in the bottom of the cup, similar to a trap. 

The 2-inch self-oiling grinder is shown in Fig. 3. The 
bearings are 12 inches long and spindle is 57 inches long. 
The journals of this machine are lubricated by means of a 
channel directly through the bottom of the box, admitting the 
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J. Gould, F. T. Gates, and John C. Osgood lividend was 
passed for the reason ‘that the company is in need of $8,000,000 
to complete its plants and provide a working capital and about 


$s 000,000 additional to pay off a floating debt 





The coal handling machinery installed by the C. W. Hunt 
Co., West New Brighton, N. Y., at the Lincoln Wharf power 
station of the Boston Elevated Railroad Co. recently lowered 





FIG. 3.-—-2-INCH SELF-OILING GRINDER. 


oil from the bottom of the journal instead of from the top 
This system is shown in Figs. 4 and § and the fact that the 
oil cup proper stands one-half inch higher than the bottom of 
the journal, alone is sufficient to make it self-oiling. The 
average man employed in grinding with emery wheels, in 
oiling his machine is not careful to cleanly wipe away emery 
and dust that necessarily collects around the oil holes, and will, 
when oiling the ordinary. grinder, wash particles of emery 
with the oil into the bearings. With this device, it does not 
matter how much emery or grit is carried into the oil well, 
emery being the heavier will settle in the bottom This well 
may be cleansed by removing a three-eighths inch plug, which is 
Deena directly underneath the oil cup in illustration, and with 
the aid of a piece of wire and waste, accomplish this with 

















the least possible inconvenience and without disturbing the 


bearings or working parts of the machine 
g 





Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co., of Denver, Colo., held at New York last week, 
Col. Frank J. Hearne was elected chairman of the executive 
committee and president of the company. J. F. Welborn was 
elected vice president and D. C. Beaman, secretary. The 
offices of second and third vice presidents were left vacant 
Col. Hearne succeeds J. A. Kebler as president and Mr. Wel- 
born succeeds A. C. Cass. The following executive committee 
was elected: F. J. Hearne, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., George 


the world’s record for rapid unloading. The coal was raised 
go feet above tide water and delivered to the storage pockets 
at the rate of 320 tons per hour. The installation follows 
in general design the standard Hunt steeple tower rig, the 
moving gear and coal cracker being electrically driven, and 
the hoisting engine direct connected. The overhang of the 
folding boom is 40 feet, and the capacity of shovel 2 tons. 
The Dillon-Griswold Wire Co., of Sterling, Ill, has en- 
tered suit against the Northwestern Barb Wire Co., of Rock 
Falls, for infringement on the square mesh wire fence 
machine patents owned by the former company. Suit has 
been brought for $50,000 and for an injunction restraining 
the Northwestern Barb Wire company from the further manu- 
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FIG. 5.-—-LONGITUDINAL SECTION. 


facture of fence on these machines he Dillon-Griswold 
company, in addition to its suits, has begun suitsagainst W. 
M. Dillon for $83,000 open accounts, charged ‘te’ Mr. Dillon 
during his term of office as president and marliger of the 


Dillon-Griswold concern. Mr. Dillon is now managing the 


Northwestern Barb Wire Co 


O. C. Erickson, who has been engaged in the boil®r making 
business in Muskegon, Mich., has decided to locate in Tra- 
verse City, Mich. He has leased a building and will install 
complete equipment for the manufacture of boilers, extensive 
repair shop and heavy blacksmithing. Mr. Erickson will con 
} ] 


tinue the operation of his Muskegon plant until next spring 
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MINE, MESABI RANGE. 


W OF STEVENSON 


RECENT VIE 





TWO OF THE LARGE MESABI RANGE MINES. 


Since Amos Shepard, formerly of the Minnesota Iron Co. 
took hold of the Stevenson mine, it has undergone a complete 
transformation. The Stevenson is a very large shipper, though 
only three years old. Last year it produced 1,436,000 gross 
tons, all from steam shovel mining, the year before 666,000 
tons, mostly from the shovels, though a part was from a 
shaft that had been sunk the season before and from which was 
won the mine’s initial product of 56,000 tons in 1900. When 
taken by Corrigan, McKinney & Co. in that year it had been 
explored to show some 8,000,000 tons. Explorations were con- 
tinued and the amount was gradually increased until it was 
doubled. The past few months’ stripping has been carried on 
at the mouth of the pit, where the shovels are located, that are 
shown in the stripping in the illustration elsewhere, and a very 
large addition to the tonnage before figured has been made 
his year’s production is quite largely from the east end of 
the pit and the season will show a diminution from last year 
The mine has produced so far this year about 800,000 tons 
and will not make much more than 1,000,000, so that its year 
will end shortly. This diminution is merely the result of 


become more 


market conditions and a desire to let things 
cleaned up at the eastern end of the lakes before pushing ore 
forward. 

As is shown in the picture, there are two levels 


ore in 
which shovels are at work. The company employs the largest 
machines in the Lake Superior region, shovels of 105 tons 
that will fill a 50-ton car in less than 10 dips. Stripping at 
this property runs from a slight surface up to more than 40 


feet. The location is not shown. It lies to the west on the 


north bank of the mine, beyond the upper left hand corner 
This, which was a most unattractive spot, has been so trans 
formed that it is now one of the neat and clean locations of 
the range. 
Fee ore) . } . Sy NIE 7 Pe _ +h } noe f } . 
ee ownership of the stevenson S I i land or the 
Great Northern road, which bought it from a lumbering firm 


some years ago, when the existence of a portion of the deposit 
had been proved. This mine was a minor part of the purchase 
but it will more than pay for everything, including the Duluth 
Mississippi River & Northern Railroad, the Mahoning mine, 
and a vast tract of rich ore lands. Corrigan, McKinney & C 
have the mine under a sliding scale of royalty and on the pr 
posed output of this year pay 12'4 cents a ton 

A year ago, in April, the Burt mine location, shown in the 
accompanying illustration, was a tangle of brush and pine 
stumps. Last summer a stripping. contract was given Messrs 
} 


Winston & Dear and they have been at work ever since with 


from one to four shovels, day and might. In the period men 


tioned they have stripped the surface from a space 500 by 1,500 
feet, averaging in depth more than 40 feet, and running to over 
50 feet. In all 1,000,000 cubic yards of material have been 
moved. The stripping was so far completed that a few weeks 
ago shipment commenced and it is to be pushed so rapidly 
that it is hoped to send forward this season about 1,000,000 
tons of ore. No such record for rapid work has ever been 


made in any mining region and it reflects the greatest credit 


on the officials of the United States Steel C poration, whose 


property this is, and on the stripping contractors. The Burt 
has been for many years a portion of the Lake Superior group 
of mines, which began shipping in 1895. It was always a 
small underground property and was not considered especially 
desirable on account of the fineness of its ore. Renewed ex 
plorations and a demand for the class of ore it produces have 
changed all this and it is one of the very rgest mines the 
present season 

Fee ownership in this mine is in the hands of W. R. Burt 


of Saginaw, Mich., and of the State of Minnesota. Mr. Burt 


secured his part of the land for its pine timber, without the 
slightest idea of the presence of ore, from which he will this 
year derive a revenue of about $175,000. The State’s owner 
ship is from the organic act, which put sections 16 and 36 in 
every township into the hands of public school funds The 


school funds will therefore get this year about $75,000 from 


their ownership in this tract. Royalty on the Burt is 25 cents 


a ton, 
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EMERY WHEEL PRACTICE IN FOUNDRIES.* 


BY CHARLES G. SMITH. 

An attempt to discuss in an exhaustive manner the possi 
f emery wheel practice plunges us into a subject of 
As 


in its infancy, the last 


bilities « 


enormous far-reaching effect this practice 


but 


depth and 


in our industrial institutions is 


few years have tended to elevate it from a necessary evil to 


the eminent position of one of the most modern and econom 


ical practices of the present day. Its field broadens daily, as 
our mechanics recognize its importance, its limitations not 
being confined to any one department, but its practical uses 


rendering it adaptable to all branches of manufacture 
This condition has been brought about mainly by t 


had 


enormous 


he per 
faith enough im its suc 
themselves, 


sistence of the few who have 


ascertaining, at an expense to 


the 


cess mm 


into against 
all 


opposition, 


forcing it practice 
With 


considerable 


the facts in case, and 
much prejudice and opposition new methods in 


and many 


shop, there is invariably 


impediments are placed in the way of the success of any- 


thing that is at variance with the customs that have been in 


vogue. But those who have championed emery grinding have 
finally succeeded, with considerable effort, in having it placed 


among those important places alongside the other machine 
tools in the shop and factory 
\ few years ago in nearly every shop, and at present in a 
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done with economy 


foundry work very little grinding 

on heavy castings, unless the iror urd which case the 
swing frame machine with al 1 20% wheel, running 
it’ 1,200 r. p. m., will grind considerably fa r than it could 
be chipped The amount of gain in grinding will depend 
f course, on the hardness and ductility of the iron. I have 
seen iron castings so hard that it took two men 1% hours 
to chip the gate and fin from one side. In such cases as 
this, two men could have ground this gate and fin with a 
swing frame machjne in a very little over fifteen minutes 


But on soft iron the advantage is in favor of the chipping 


in this cz the iron spawls before the chisel, and the 


is 


man with one blow of the hammer can remove considerable 


of the gate and fin, which gives a great advantage in favor 


of the chipping. In a great many foundries I have noticed 
that the grinding on light castings has been done on light ma 
and in almost every case the 
regard to its stability. 
in buying an 


with 


chines, using smal] wheels, 


machine has been set without any 


Now, you will invariably be reimbursed, if 


emery grinding machine, you purchase a heavy stand 
long bearings and large diameter of spindle; and by placing it 


foundation, you will find that the machine will 


on a concrete 

run a great deal smoother than if it was standing on the 
floor, which will enable the wheels to run smoothly and 
cause them to become out of true a great deal less than were 
they set so that there may be vibration in the spindle. This 








VIEW SHOWING RAPID DEVELOPMENT 
great many shops, when one is about to buy an emery grind 
ing machine, it is his opinion that “most any” style of ma 
chine will answer the purpose; and when this machine is re 
ceived, it is set any place in the shop without regard to 
stability Any pulley that may be lying around the shop 
will be put on the line shaft, and any emery wheels had from 
stock in some supply house will be put on the machine. Be 
cause they look to be runn ng fast the speed is correct No 
consideration is given to the diameter of the spindle in s« 
lecting the size of the wheels that are to be used on the 


machine After such careless consideration good results are 


expected; if they are not obtained the conclusion is reached 


n very many cases that satisfaction cannot be had by the use 
of emery wheels. But, on the contrary, if the proper care is 
taken in the selection f the machine, and as much care 
taken in setting it up, and the proper speeds and grades 
obtained, it is surprising to know the increase of efficiency 
As the conditions vary in most every shop, the above points 
Should be ascertained by the party proposing to furnish the 


machine, as very many things are to be considered in obtain 


results. 
Adaptation to Service. 


many kinds of emery grinding, foundry grinding 


ing satisfactory 


Ther are 
shop grinding, and each of these can be sub 
In iron 


and machins 


divided into a number of different classes of work 





*Read before the Pittsburg Foundrymen’s Association, Sept. 7 
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BURT OPEN-PIT MINE, MESABI RANGE 
has become out of true, you will receive more than rea 
sonable interest on your investment, in the foundation, in 
the amount of emery that you save in truing your wheel. 
Then it is often the case that wheels too small have been 


ised to accomplish satisfactory results. The largest diameter 
wheel practical should always be used for doing any kind of 
grinding. For instance, a wheel 24 in. in diameter will do 
nore work per dollar invested down to 18 in. in diameter than 
in 18-in. wheel will do Another point be regarded is the 
elt power furnished to drive the wheel. It ts very necessary 

it there is belt capacity enough on the machine to keep the 
wheels up to speed while they are under duty, as the speed 
1! a wheel when running idle will have no effect on the 
work, if it is not kept up to this speed when it is doing the 
work 

Neglect in the above mentioned points ha 1used many 
» abandon the pra e of grinding their castings with emery 


Examples of Foundry Grinding. 


For grinding any castings in a indry where the man 
in lift the casting up to the machine, it w be found that 
e most economical and satisfactory results can be obtained 
ry yw a heavy machine with a 24x3-in. wheel driven 
\ 5-in. be wheels speeded at 1,000 r. p, m This will 
give you wheels heavy enough to resist pressure of the work 
will cause considerably less dressing of the wheel, and, as it 
is always necessary to dress the wheel to the lower point when 
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that will be forced to the wheel, and the power that is in the 
belt will force the wheels to cut instead of shrinking from 
duty and becoming out of true, which invariably happens 
where the belt power is iysufficient, and the man pressing 
at uneven pressures will bring the whole to slacken its speed 
at intervals. 

In steel foundry practice, the emery wheel has beeri found 
to be quite a success, and is as far ahead of any other method 
that is commonly in use to a large scale on both heavy and 
light work, as is the same in malleable iron foundries. 

I have seen a gate ground with an emery wheel, on a 
swing frame grinder, by two men in less than fifteen min- 
utes. This same gate would have required about two and a 
half hours to plane or shape from the casting, so that you 
will see that the saving is enormous in this instance over and 
above the machine work, and as compared with chipping by 
hand where two men are required, it will make a great deal 
better showing than above stated. 

Within the last few years large grindstones have been, and 
are being displaced by the emery wheel to a very great ex- 
tent, and I believe that within a reasonable time the grind- 
stone will be a relic. This change has been attended with 
many difficulties, as prejudice on the part of the consumer has 
placed many an unnecessary obstacle in the path of success, 
but the advantage was so strongly in favor of the emery 
wheel that every obstacle is being surmounted, and for many 
purposes many firms have discarded their grindstones, and 
have found it economy to equip with new emery wheel ma- 
chinery entire. 

For instance, in grinding plows, which has always been 
done on grindstones, this has undergone an entire reforma 
tion of practice. Nearly all plows, no matter how they are 
made, whether tempered or chilled, are now ground on emery 
wheels. 

At first the manufacturers of the plows claimed that this 
could never be accomplished, and raised one objection after 
«nother, first stating that the temper would be drawn, next 
stating that the man could not earn a day’s wages. Next 
they would state that the emery wheel would not last long 
enough to overcome the difference in the cost between the 


; é 
grindstone and the emery wheel. One by one all these were 
yercome, until at present the men are making more nioney 


per day than they were on the grindstone, the practice is a 
great deal cleaner, as they do not have to work in a sloppy 
shop, as they were compelled to with the grindstone, and the 
cost of the emery wheels as compared with that of the grind- 
sténé has given considerable of a saving to the manufacturers. 
Im some instances they are saving enough to justify their 
throwing out the old equipment and installing an entire new 
plant and building new buildings for doing this kind of 
work. 
Some Machine Shop Examples. 

In machine shops the development of uses for emery wheels 
has been remarkable, and there is today an immense amount 
of work done with the emery wheel in the machine shop that 
a few years ago was not considered as practical. In a shop 
in western Pennsylvania, a recent test was made where a 
shaft which had 1-64 in. all around to be removed was 
placed in an emery grinding machine. At the same -ime 
a duplicate of this shaft was placed in a lathe. The grinding 
machine finished the shaft in a little over 37 minutes, leaving 
it in better condition than the lathe, on which it took two 
hours and eight minutes to finish. Another test on an emery 
surface grinder with a wheel 12x2 in. medium hard and 
very coarse, on cast iron, showed most excellent results with 
a cut 4% in. deep, % in. cross feed and 35 ft. table feed per 
minute. This seems almost incredible. 

The most recent development in design of emery grinding 
machines is a surface grinder with a circular table, similar 
to a boring mill, the wheel about 16x2 in. and to be auto 
matically fed in to the center and out to the edge. The 
machine is so substantially built that for heavy cuts and ac- 
curate work it is well adapted to grind valves of steam pumps, 


air compressors, etc., to leave them perfectly tight. This 
will tend to show that the emery grinding manufacturers are 
determined to invade all branch ichine shop prac 
tice. 

There is also another machine being designed at present. for 
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grinding very heavy shafts, that is intended not only to finish 
the work, but where shafts can be cast or forged reasonably 
close to size, the emery grinder will remove the stock and 
also finish the work without having to put it on a lathe for 
the roughing cut. 


Points to Be Considered. 


In obtaining results in emery grinding, several things must 
be considered: 1. The required condition of the work when 
finished whether it is to be polished when taken from the 
machine, or polished by buffing afterwards. In the latter 
case the number of emery that is used in the buffing must be 
onsidered. It is to be considered also if the material to be 
ground is tempered or not, before or after grinding. 2. How 
much stock is to be removed. 3. What is the nature of the 
material to be ground—cast steel, machinery steel, chilled 
iron, cast iron, brass, malleable, and is it hard or soft? 4. 
\re the pieces light or heavy? How much metal is there 
in the part to be ground, to absorb the heat? All these things 
must be considered to ascertain the proper method of per- 
forming the work and the grain and grade of wheel to do it 
correctly. 

In regard to grain and grade of wheels, I would say the 
best results are always obtained by using as coarse a wheel 
as possible and hard as possible, as a coarse, hard wheel will 
not fill with metal so easily, and being hard will not scratch 
so deeply. 

In a recent test that I made where the steel was hard and 
to be tempered and very highly polished, we produced much 
finer work on a wheel 6x8 in., made of No. 16 emery and hard 
than did one of No. 46 material, and softer. The latter made 
deeper scratches that could not be polished out, and the 
former left the work in excellent condition. When polished, 


been ground on 


was in as perfect condition as after having 
a grindstone, 

Better results will also be obtained by using wheels of 
large diameter—the larger the diameter of the wheel the 
better the results. I have had parties complain to me in 
shops and foundries that they were not able to get any re- 
sults from grinding their work, and upon examining the con 
ditions found that they had a small machine, carrying a 
14-in, or 16-in. wheel about 2-in. face, the machine merely 
bolted to the floor with considerable vibration in it. I in- 
duced these same parties to install a substantial machine and 
use a 24x3-In. or 4-in. wheel, running it at 1,000 r. p. m., 
having the machine on a concrete foundation, and they were 
astonished at the difference in the results. 

For heavy steel castings, chilled iron or hard iron castings 
excellent results may be obtained by the use of a swing frame 
grinding machine with an elbow joint, operating with a man 
on each side of the wheel I have seen a steel gate ona 
heavy steel casting 5% in. in diameter, 5¢ in. high, ground 
entirely away in 13% minutes with one of these swing grind- 
ing machines, with two men operating the machine. 

\nother point of considerable importance is the speed at 
which the emery wheel runs. You should be just as par 
ticular in getting the proper speed at which to run an emery 
wheel as you are in procuring information to start a planer 
or a lathe or any other machine that you are setting in your 
shop. Were you to buy a planning machine and ask the 
manufacturer for the speed, which he would advise you to 
be 375 r. p. m., you would not run it at 250 r. p. m. or 
500 r. p. m. On an emery wheel a few revolutions per 
minute may mean a great deal in results 

In a test made to ascertain some facts on this point, a 
machine was rigged so as to give a uniform pressure against 
the wheel. A piece of steel was cut exactly in half and the 
wheel speeded at 5,000 ft. peripheral speed per minute, and 
one of these pieces of steel was ground on the wheel under 
those conditions. Then the wheel was speeded to 6,500 ft. 
peripheral speed per minute, and under the same pressure the 
other piece of this steel was ground. It was learned that about 


> 


¥% times the metal per cubic inch of emery was ground at 
6,500 ft. per minute that was ground at 5,000 feet per minute, 
and this same amount of grinding was performed in three- 


fourths of the time required at 5,000 feet per minute. 





At a meeting of the creditors of the Structural Steel Car 


Co., of Canton, O., U. S. Johnson, of Canton, was appointed 
trustee of the company. 
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DRAWING ROOM PRACTICE IN MANUFACTURING.* 


BY J. L. KLINDWORTH. 

Due to the effort of our pioneer engineers and on account 
of the survival of the fittest, the engineering department has 
come to be considered of prime importance in a manufactur- 
ing concern. A firm which 25 years ago employed one or 
perhaps two draftsmen, is often found to have a force of from 
10 to 20, or even mort The number of drawings turned out 
in those days being small, there was not much effort made at 
having a system. Frequently the drawings were not even 
made of standard sizes, and as for record, it was usually the 
memory of the draftsman, assisted perhaps by a label on 
the drawer giving the class of work which, however, might 
still necessitate having to look at most all drawings until 
the desired drawing was found. The amount of work and 
number of drawings increasing rapidly, such practice was 
soon found to be badly wanting. After looking for some 
avenue of relief from this state of affairs, a heroic effort was 
made to systematize the work and record-keeping Those 
who have gone through such a period know how many points 


come up for consideration, to make the new system fit the 


existing circumstances. Of course, any one system will not 
suit all cases on account of the great variety of engineering 
work 

The writer is best familiar with rolling mill and steel works 
practice and the manufacture of rolling mill machinery. In the 
following I shall briefly outline the work and system of an 
engineering office of a manufacturing concern producing 


variety of rolling mill machinery: 

The work would involve: (1) The making of drawings and 
prints and keeping record of same; (2) Keeping record of for- 
prints; (3) Issuing order; (4) Keeping record of work 


eign iS, 
passing through the office; (5) Miscellaneous, such as index- 
ing catalogues, technical books and correspondence. It is as 
sumed that the order, together with all necessary information 
for a certain machine, is received by the engineer or chief 
draftsman from the estimating or contracting department 
The order number being entered, all the time on drawings for 
same should be charged against it 

Coming now to the making of drawings, something may 
he said of size and numbering of drawings, designing, detail 


ine piece numbe rs, etc, 


Size of Drawings, Notations, etc. 
I would recommend two sizes—the largest size for general 
drawing 21x30 inches on out ec, W 


around, and regular sheets 15x21 inches for detail or sh p draw 


ings. The latter would be numbered « y.a irge 
sheets, but with a letter A preceding the consecutive number 
Only a few details should be put on each detail sheet, which 
is advantageous in a number of ways, quite obvious to those 
who have had experience in this line All general arrange 
ments should be made on linen back paper, and preserved afte 
tracings have been made from it 

When taking up the design the draftsman should be fu 
nished with a notebook, wherein to make all calculations pe 
taining to the design This book, of course, to remain the 
property of the company, and which could be referred to in 
case questions in regard to strength, etc., should come up 
The general design being mpleted, it is usually good p 
to let the machine and pattern shop foremen have a good look 
at it After that, the details may be drawn out It is here 
that great care should be exercised in making such a drawing 
as shall show clearly what is wanted 

I might here mention a few points, frequently overlooked 


which would help the workmen considerably in understanding 
the drawing ind n erecting a ma hine Gears ind levers 
should be shown in connection with their shaft, and always 
noted from which side the key is to be driven—something, by 


the way. not one-half of the detailers think of doing 

If the gears cannot be shown on shaft, then it should be 
indicated where the wheel-seat is, and the mark of the gear 
given. Another point is concerning diameter of shafts and size 


of bore for wheel or crank The shaft should be turned t 


*Read at the Tune meeting of the Engineers’ Society of Western Pent 
sylvania 
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size, and the wheel bored for whatever kind of fit is desired. 
In drilling for bolts, it should be stated what size of holes 
are- wanted, and not as is usually done, drill for 34-inch or 1- 
inch bolts Where the bolts are not to fit the holes, it is 
| 


much better to have the holes drilled “% inch larger to allow 
for errors in spacing. Holes for fitted bolts should be marked, 
*“drill and ream.” Attention to the above will often save the 
workman a trip to the foreman and time therebv. In con- 
nection with this might be mentioned something about coring 
holes fpr foundation bolts, which are invariably made too 


17 


na hey should be cored at least % inch larger than bolt 
diameter for small sizes, and at least % inch more for larger 
sizes. A great many additional points might be mentioned, but 
hall leave that for the discussion 
lhe tracing I prefer to have made on the dull side of the 
ith, because the ink runs easier and any erasures do not in- 
jure the surface to the sarne extent as the glossy side. 


lhe title, firm name, date and number should be in lower 


right hand corner. Finished surfaces to be indicated by the 
ter “f ross-sectioning of all material to be alike; the bill 


»% material is for the purpose of giving what material is 


If the material is changed, as is frequently the case, from 
ist iron to steel casting, then it need only be changed in one 
place lhe bill of material should also be on the right hand 
ide of the sheet. The bill to have five columns, headed—(1) 
Piece mark, (2) Number required, (3) Material, (4) Name, 
(5) Remarks. The lettering should be as plain as possible 
\ll shading and shaded lines should be omitted, for it seldom 
makes the drawing clearer to the workman, but always takes 


more time 
Numbering of Drawings. 


Assuming the drawing completed, next in order would be 
to give the parts a mark of identification. Here is where 
people differ very much as to which is the best system. What 
ppears to me the best system for a concern making a variety 
‘f machinery is to number the drawings consecutively, filing 
50 in a drawer. The pieces to be marked with large letters of 
the alphabet. A piece A, on drawing 230, would be known as 
230-A. This mark should be stamped on pattern, and also be 

tiled on same with about 34-inch metal letters and figures 
his mark to appear on castings. Parts on general arrange 
ment should be also marked. If any change is made on a 
pattern, for instance if used for a different machine, then a 
ew mark should be given, but reference always be made to 
riginal pattern mark. Pieces which are what is termed right 
nd left should be marked: 1—Required as shown, A. 1—Op 


hand, B. Some have a system in which a machine is 

given a number or letter (his is usually good enough until 
it i ind convenient to use a certain part on two or three 
fferent machines, then it proves troublesome Such a sys 
tem, furthermore, requires an additional index for machine 
mbers [he system advocated, however, does not; all 

is required is a card index If one wishes to find the 


rawing for a certain machine part, he need only take its 


rk and k up the drawer containing the range of num 
rs, which includes the drawing number sought This could 
e done without having to consult the card index by anyone 
sy d previously bee explained he 
wings, by the way, should be filed in order, the lowest 

. a bo m { drawer 


So many systems depend for their effective working upon 


memory of those in chare This is altogether wrong, for 
it guarantee has a firm that their employes will stay with 
hem or not die? If either of these things happens, then there 
isually confu n tor some time to come 
The giving out f drawing numbers, filing and indexing 
hould be the duty f a particular person No draftsman 
uuld be allowed to fil lrawing ‘he marking of pieces 
mentioned before, adapts itself very well for keeping track 
tern This can be done by means of the card index, 
vhicl kept by the pattern shop foreman or his clerk. The 
lex g ng the shelf or bin where pattern 1S located All 
heavy patterns can be kept on the ground floor of the pattern 
torag« uilding, and all smaller ones on upper floors, in 
preference to keeping all patterns for one machine together 
Patterns of a similar nature can be kept together if so de 
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sired. By means of the index and additional slips the where 
abouts of the patterns may easily be determined. 
The Keeping of Records. 

This is quite a necessity of any office. It frequently hap 
pens that a change is made on a drawing, and prints have to be 
substituted. If a record is kept of prints, it is quite an easy 
matter, but not so if one has to depend upon memory. If a 
print is issued to any department or person, it should be given 
a consecutive print number, which is easily stamped on. A 
card with the person’s name, print number, drawing number 
and date is filled out by the blue-print boy, attached to the 
print, and signed by the recipient and returned to the drawing- 
room and filed in a case according to drawing number. It 
might also be desirable to keep an index of name of persons 
who have received prints, for the purpose of reducing the 
number of acquisitions of prints by the unscrupulous. If a re- 
vision is made on a drawing, it is only necessary to consult the 
index, reissue prints, at the same time recalling those which 
are out. 

When such prints are received they should be entered in 
separate index from office prints, always marked date re 
ceived and a special number given. If they are for a contract 
then I should have enough sets furnished, so that the different 
departments could be supplied and keep one set in the office 
for record. If of larger size than standard, they could easily 
be cut or divided and pasted on heavy paper, the pieces marked 
and then given a regular consecutive number. The prints 
should be traced and the tracing filed with the regular draw 
ings. 

All ordering of new and repair work should be done by the 
engineering department to avoid mistakes. The order sheets 
of say 10x13 inch to be fashioned after the bill of material 
on drawing, with columns added for weight, foundry pattern, 
and machine work. Enough copies to be made for all depart- 
ments; one copy, of course, to remain in the office for filing. 
All order sheets should be sent to the superintendent, from 
whom they are distributed to the different departments. A 
record should, of course, be kept fo: ready reference, if it 
should be desired to know what was furnished for a certain 
order. 

For keeping the record of work passing through the office 
the following method is easily kept up and has proven itself 
quite satisfactory: 

To begin with, I keep a small pocket notebook wherein all 
sorts of notes are entered promiscuously. The notes are after 
wards entered in a larger book about 8xto inch, classified as 
to departments, which, however, could be applied to order 
numbers as well. 

From these notes a daily program is made up. When work 
is commenced pertaining to a certain item, | mark it with 2 
cross, and when ready to trace with another mark. When 
completed and checked, the line is crossed out entirely, and 
when all work noted on a page has been attended to, the leaf 
is taken out. By doing this, one has only a few pages to 
watch and leaf through. The notes are written on one side 
of the leaf only. For unchecked drawings a separate list is 
kept by the clerk. The entries are made whenever a new 
drawing number is given out. Opposite the number is given 
the order number. This record might be kept by card index, 
but I find the above more convenient and quicker 


Miscellaneous. 


What are known as standards should be gotten out in book 
form and given to the men to insure uniformity of details 
Record books of pulleys, sheave and gear wheel patterns should 
also be kept for reference. For gear wheels, a book say 10x12 
inches, will do. The columns reading from left to right to be 
marked: Pitch, Pitch Diameter, a wide column for teeth par- 
ticulars, as (number, form, cast or cut and height above pitch 
line) face, arms, pattern made for cast iron or steel casting, 
drawing, mark, date and remarks. 

The usual practice is to get the tracings out for reference, 
which is a good way to wear them out. A much better plan is 


to have instead sets of prints containing all drawings for a 
machine. This saves the tracing, and } the further advan- 
tage that one has all the information at Th yntents 
of the set are marked on the binder. For c enience. the 


sets may be hung on racks easy of access. It is hardly neces 
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sary to say that all tracings should be kept in a fire-proof 
vault. 

lables or drawing boards have been devised by the hun 
dreds. Vertical, all sorts of universal, etc, which are good 
enough for special purposes; but for all-around work a flat 
table about 3 feet x 7 feet 6 inches, with a hinged adjustable 
drawing board at one end, gives perhaps better satisfaction 
than the above mentioned. 

For blueprinting, of course, no one would care to be without 
the cylindrical are light printing machine. It seems to me 
that the horizontal style has some advantages over the vertical, 
on account of the greater ease with which the drawing and 
paper may be put in. Devices for keeping and cutting the 
paper and for washing and drying the prints, I shall not dwell 
upon, as the time and space forbid same. 

Quite a good bit of valuable information is distributed by 
way of catalogues, and it is well worth the time and expense to 
filé such in a case, easily accessible to the draftsmen. By con 
sulting these catalogues one gets to know fairly well what is 
going on. Of course, occasionally, a weeding out process has 
to be instituted, but that is easily done 

In a well-established drawing office should also be found a 
library of technical books for reference. The draughtsman 
should be allowed to take the books home for study and refer 
ence, say for a week. A number of technical papers should be 
kept for the men, after being read, to be bound and kept for 
reference. By these means the library would grow very quick 
ly and be a good investment indeed. 

Lastly the correspondence between the different departments 
and outside parties should be well taken care of, to relieve 
one’s memory, and to be able at any time to prove all transac 


tions. 


Amalgamated Copper Co.’s Big Lake Mines. 


[The Amalgamated Copper Co. is getting into Lake Superior 
coppers of a different character than the somewhat doubtful 
propositions it has in the past been associated with there, 
such as the notorious Arcadian, the difficult Isle Royale, and 
the fruitless explorations on Michipicoten island. It is now 
changing stocks in Trimountain for those of Copper Range, 
and will thus have an interest of importance in the great 
“South Range group,” Baltic, Trimountain and Champion 
Two years ago a combination of Baltic and Champion was 
effected, and it was then supposed that Trimountain was to be 
included, as it lay directly between and was an integral part 
of both, so far as economies of production and of management 
were concerned. Copper Range Consolidated owns a half in 
terest in Champion and Copper Range Railway and most of 
Baltic. The balance of Champion belongs to St. Mary’s Min 
eral Land Co. and Wm. A. Paine has been a controlling factor 
Now the Standard Oil interests own 41 percent of Copper 
Range and the majority of Trimountain. The three properties 
have a combined length on the strike of the Baltic lodes of 
more than four continuous miles, have now t1 operating and 
producing shafts and 17 miles of openings and are producing 
daily about 2,500 tons of high class rock. They have milling 
and reducing facilities for about 3,300 tons of rock daily 
The actual net monthly output of refined copper is close to 
1,500 tons, nearly half that of Calumet and Hecla, and far 
exceeding that of any other lake copper property. They have 
doubtless a mineral value in their Baltic lode far greater than 
had Calumet & Hecla when it began producing, and they have 
3,160 acres of mineral land, much more than C. & H., while 
the average width of their copper bearing belt, while not as 
productive, is nearly twice that of C. & H. Champion is 
their richest rock and is producing now only for four stamps, 
while six will be working soon. This mine next year can aver- 
age 1,000 tons of copper monthly lrimountain should be 
hoisting 3,000 tons of rock daily in another year. These three 
great mines are only about four years old, as it was in 1897 
that Capt. W. A. Dunn began work on the Baltic ground, the 
first of the three to be opened into. The dip of the Baltic 
lode is about 72 to 74 degrees. It is an amygdaloid belt and 
probably the most easterly yet worked. It is irregular in 
width, character and extent of copper, but it is persistent, 
like all lake lodes, and very much richer than most. The three 
properties are without much doubt the biggest mines ever 

ened in the Lake Superior region. 
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COLD SAW CUTTING-OFF MACHINE. 


he illustration shows a new cold saw cutting-off machin 
or bar iron he saw is 36 inches diameter and is spindl 


i 
| 


lriven, the spindle being driven through a train of cut gearing 


hy means of a steep lead phosphor bronze worm wheel and 
hardened steel worm lhe halftone illustrates the machine 
belt-driven, but the addition of a motor drive can be 1 \ 
made if desired lhe carriage of the machine is of a ne l 
sign and adds rigidity to the tool, producing a smooth e 
cut Round bars can be cut up to 12 inches, square bars up 
to 11 inches, or a number of small bars up to the capacity 
indicated bv these dimensions The tool has a great rang 


feeds by means of a variable friction dis 





return and has an automatic throw out in both directions 
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DESULPHURIZING FOUNDRY IRON. 


BY WALTER J] MAY 


That presence of sulphur in c rather unde 
able 1 me will gainsay, and when eds a certain 
percentage it T ‘ ngs every m who has paid 
1y en I t ec matter w idmit | l seriot 
effects the working f the meta iving ill other 
quest I Ob « ( l t ( Iron coke 
" the na tree trom sulphur; but too frequently, 
while care take vith the rol I attention 1s paid to the 
ke, ind instead I having a low s Iphur ntent, for the sake 
ta few shillings difference in th st the coke analysis is 
taken into consideration When it is borne in mind 

11 w melting the iron picks up sulphur very largely 

— _ —— ——_——, 








NEW COLD SAW CUTTING-OFF MACHINE. 


built by the Newton Machine ol Works, of I 


German Iron Exports at a Loss. 


ul-General Hughes, writing from Coburg of the ex 


ports of German iron, says 


rtly manufactured iron, at non-paying rates, more than was 


in 1902 Germany exported [1,000,000 tons of pig iron an 


exported in 1901. In other words, the export trade was cot 
ducted at an actual loss lhe Dortmund Chamber of Com 
merce frankly admits tha reas vas effected by sa 
heing prohts—business being sionally « lucted at a dea , 
‘ 
loss According this authority the iron masters had t 
. } ; } } 
( s¢ ¢ vyeen sé ng i i ss es \ I ¢ ing 
inv | ni T ni g ie p i ne rmer 
le ‘ é | | le ¢€ he ch nhe } ita natter 
oO? tar-rea ng imp he futu re s lustry i 
that le (serman ma ink » the aL Is ack pted by 
Cx na exp ers have va ned il neg irke und ‘ I 
suming enters wh 1 prey ] . kre \ \ DY nam 
ind yw now t ed of their supe qualities, have 
made arrangements for the continuatios r imports, pr 
vided prices prove Satista ry 
the Buckeye Gas & Gasoline Engine Co., recently organized 
at Aurora, Il, with $20,000 paid up capital, will not for a time 
bu larger +} . hist ‘ j | 14 
u larger lana 16] rsepower, Dut intends t Duiid a con 
plete line from 2 to 16 horsepower. Its intention is to build a 
1) 
complete line of combined gasoline engines and pumps suitab 
lor railroad purposes. At present it has what machines it will 
need, but, within 8 or 10 months, expects to put in an auto 


mat 


c miller and a few 


ther machines. 
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consideration that there is usually a limit to the percentage 
of sulphur allowed in castings, and so long as this limit is 
not exceeded, the total elimination of sulphur is rarely re 
quired; and in regard to this, probably castings showing 
not more than 0.04 percent of sulphur would generally be ac 
cepted as good enough. In fact, for very many purposes a 
sulphur content anywhere under 1 percent does not seriously 
interfere with the castings; but over 22 lb. of sulphur to the 
ton of iron is a pretty heavy dose. 

Just lately Stahl und Eisen gave the results of some ex- 
periments carried out by Herr P. Rensch at Witkowitz with 
a manganiferous flux, which proved successful in removing 
the whole of the sulphur in the iron, and preventing the sul- 
phur in the coke passing to the iron. It seems that some 
form of manganese ore with a clay slate gangue was used in 
combination with the coke, and limestone was also charged 
the result being that from a maximum sulphur content ol 
0.071 percent in the iron without fluxing, with 3 percent of 
the flux, only a “trace” of sulphur was shown; but to secure 
this about 14% lb. of manganese was added to 675 |b. iron and 
800 Ib. coke. The carbon in the iron was reduced 0.22 per- 
cent, silicon was reduced 0.02 percent, manganese was in- 
creased 0.08 percent, and the increase of phosphorus was 0.02 
percent, while the sulphur in the crude iron was 0.006 percent. 
If the whole of the sulphur from all sources had gone into 
the iron, it would have given 0.989 percent, but as when 
the iron and coke only were charged the sulphur was only 
0.049 percent in the molten iron, the treatment ony removed 
this portion from the iron—or, rather, prevented this amount, 
less 0,006 percent, or actually 0.043 percent, from entering 
the iron. 

The cost would, of course, have to be considered in the 
event of the process being adopted; but in ordinary working it 
is doubtful whether as good results could not be had by other 
means, because the melting was done with an excess of coke 
and avowedly under the best conditions for the sulphur en- 
tering the iron. With an ordinary quick-melting cupola of 
20 in. diameter, 630 Ib. of coke would not be used for the 
bed, nor would 85 Ib. of coke be used for a 225 lb. charge 
of iron, from the fact that 25 Ib. of coke, or less, is ample for 
from 3 to 4 cwt. of iron, according to the construction of 
the cupola; and naturally, the less coke used, the less sulphur 
passes in with the coke. 

In any case, when desulphurizing is being done, it is es 
sential that all parts of the iron be exposed to the action of 
the material used, and it would only seem feasible that as 
the molten metal passes through the coke and slag in the 
cupola, if the coke holds the desulphurizing medium, it is 
better than applying some material to the iron before melt- 
ing. Personally, the writer is favorable to some process 
for use in the ladle, as in the Saniter process, as this per- 
mits of the exact treatment of the whole of the metal at the 
smallest expense. Chloride or fluoride fluxes, however, cut 
the linings of ladles very considerably, and for this reason 
they should not be used in any great excess over what is 
theoretically required for removing the impurities from the 
metal.—[ Mechanical World. 





The Pennsylvania Steel Co. has been awarded the contract 
for the construction of a highway bridge across the Potomac 
at Washington, D. C. The contract will be so drawn that the 
War Department may be enabled to determine at a future date 
whether the company shall be required to construct a per 
manent buckle plate and asphalt floor or a temporary wooden 
floor at the respective prices named by it in its bid, viz. 
$914,000 for the bridge with the permanent floor and $879,200 
for the same bridge with a temporary wooden floor. Congress 
will be asked for an additional appropriation in order that the 


permanent floor may be built. 


Two legs of the clam shell machine which has been under 
construction on the new Ashtabula dock during the summer 
were put in commission last week, and the other two will be 
ready for operation this week. With the installation of this 
new dock, which also has a modern car dump coal loading 
machine, Ashtabula has ample facility and available dockage 
for boats of any length. 
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Electrical and Mechanical Methods of 
Variable Speed Control.* 


BY WILLIAM COOPER. 

The expression “variable speed control,” is capable of three 
general definitions: (1) Where the speed is variable at the 
will of the operator, and remains constant when once adjusted, 
regardless of any change of load or ‘other operating condi- 
tions; (2) where the speed is variable at the will of the 
operator, and may or may not remain constant, depending 
upon the conditions of operation; (3) where the speed is var- 
iable according to some prearranged plan, and is controlled 
automatically by some inherent property of the apparatus or 
of the driving power. 

In classifying the different kinds of apparatus in accordance 
with the foregoing definitions, there are found to be some 
methods that come within more than one definition. For in- 
stance, in the operation of direct-current, series-wound mo- 
tors, the action, so far as the operator is concerned, is in 
accordance with the second deftmition, while, from the design- 
er’s standpoint, the action is in accordance with the third defi- 
nition \ general classification, however, would be that me 
chanical methods come within the first and third definitions: 
the electrical methods coming within these_ definitions and 
holding undisputed possession of the second 

In classifying the different kinds of mechanical and elec 
trical apparatus, they fall under the different definitions about 
as follows: 

First Definition—All methods of mechanical variable speed 
control, except those used in connection with automatic ma 
chinery, come within this definition. The most common 
method of mechanical variable speed control is the use of the 
step-cone pulley. Next in point of common use ig. the use 
of change gears. Next, change gears in combination with 
step-cone pulleys. These arrangements are not only the most 
common, but they constitute probably ninety percent of all the 
speed-changing apparatus now in use. 

Several devices have been used to some extent which are 
modifications of these step cones and change gears. In some 
the cones are usd, but the steps have been eliminated, and two 
reversed truncated cones is the result. These are driven 
either by a belt passing around the two cones as an ordinary 
belt would be used, or by a loose belt around one of them, 
this belt being pressed between the two cones by suitable or 
unsuitable screws or levers. In either case the belt is moved 
lengthwise of the cones to vary the velocity ratio of the two 
cones This arrangement is the natural outgrowth of the 
step-cone method, and has the advantage over the step cone 
of requiring much less time for adjustment and being cap 
able of giving any speed within its range. As an outgrowth 
of the gear method, there are numerous methods of using 
clutches, and other ways of getting them in and out of gear 
(nother method of belt drive consists in using a heavy belt 
running in grooved pulleys the relative diameters of which 
can be changed at will Almost every conceivable arrange 
ment of gears, belts and friction wheels have been used to ac 
‘omplish this result, some of which have merit and _ utility, 
while others are little better than mechanical monstrosities. 

The electrical methods that come within this definition are 
not nearly as numerous as the mechanical, and consist in the 
use of only one type of motor—the shunt-wound, direct 
current motor. There are, however, several ways of operating 
the motor to give the desired result. 

There are three ways of changing the speed of a direct-cur 
rent motor; first, by changing the e. m. f. impressed upon its 
armature; second, by changing the strength of its field; third, 
by changing the number of conductors in series from brush 
to brush on the armature The impressed e. m. f. can be 
changed in two ways: by connecting the armature to cir 
cuits of differents voltages, or by inserting a resistance, which 
may be varied, in the armature circuit. The number of con- 
ductors in series on the armature can be changed in several 
ways. The simplest, and the only one that is used to any ex- 


tent in practice, is to use two commutators and two separate 
“Abstract of paper read at Chicago meeting of the National Electric 
Light Association. 
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windings on the armature. These two windings can be con- 
nected in series, and if they are identical, they may be also 
connected in parallel. The series arrangement gives prac 
tically one-half the speed of the parallel arrangement. The 
windings need not, however, have the same number of turns, 
in which case they may be operated in series for one speed and 
separately for two other higher speeds. This arrangement of 
two commutators is very useful where only a few motors are 
to be installed, but if the number exceeds five or possibly ten, 
there are other methods that are much simpler and more 
effective. The field magnetism can be changed in a shunt- 
wound motor by inserting resistance in the field circuit, and 
in a series-wound motor by shunting a portion of the current 
by a resistance in parallel with the field windings 

Any of these methods of changing the speed of a shunt 
wound direct-current motor can be used, and come within the 
limits of the first definition, except that of inserting resistance 
in the armature circuit. It would then come under the second 
definition 

Second Definition—There are, from the very nature of the 
case, no mechanical methods that come within this definition 
The series-wound direct-current motor, that holds the street 
car and traction field against all comers, that does practically 
all of the crane and hoisting work, the motor of motors for 
hard work, comes under this definition. The shurt-wound, 
direct-current motor, when controlled by resisiance in the ar 
mature circuit, also comes under this definition. as well as all 
direct-current motors that are combinations of series and 
shunt 

Phird Definition—There are many mechanical devices within 
this class, used mostly in connection with automatic machin 
ery of various kinds. The mechanical device may operate 
clutches, or may act upon the controller of the driving motor, 
if the apparatus be driven by an electric motor. These various 
arrangements are all in the nature of special apparatus, and do 
not directly enter into this comparison. There is, however, 
one electrical method that comes under this definition that is 
of great value in many kinds of work Che series-wound, 
direct-current motor has an inherent property of varying its 
speed in inverse proportion to the amount of work it is called 
upon to do. This property is made use of in the design of 
motors for street railway and traction purposes. For instance, 
suppose that it requires 50 horsepower to propel a given car 
at 30 miles an hour on a level track. Assume that the tractive 
effort required, under these conditions, be 10 pounds per ton, 
the car would weigh, approximately, 63 tons. If this car be 
required to mount a IO percent grade, the tractive effort re 
quired will be 210 pounds per ton; 200 pounds for the grad 
and 10 pounds for friction, etc. Now, if a constant speed 
motor be used, it would be required to develop 1,050 horse 
power to drive the car up the 10 percent grade. Assume that, 
due to the inherent regulation of the motor, the speed falls to 
10 miles per hour, then the motor will only be required to 
develop approximately one-third the horsepower, or 350 horse 
power. In practice this condition wouid not require a motor 
of 350 horsepower, normal rating, neither could one as small 
as 50 horsepower be used, but a mean somewhere between the 
two, depending upon what part of the total time the car would 
be mounting 10 percent grades. It is obvious, however, that 
there would be an enormous difference in size between the two 
motors 

Each case where variable speeds are desirable must neces 
sarily be considered by itself, as to whether the method to be 
adopted will come under the first, second or third definition 
The first definition covers the most general application, al 
though there are many cases where absolute limitations of 
unvarying speed are not necessary, or where changing load o1 
operating conditions can be met by manipulation of the con 
trolling device. It is, however, necessary to use a method 
that will produce the result set forth in the first definition 
where constant speed is desired, and the torque, or turning 
moment required, changes to any considerable amount. In 
cluded in this class are practically all machine tools; such as 
engine lathes, drill presses, slotters, shapers, planers, boring 
mills, and all machines, which work intermittently, or where 
the operation is started with the machine in motion 
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Aside from, and not a direct function of the variable speed 
part of the proposition, might be mentioned some of the ad 
vantages and disadvantages of electrical and mechanical drives 
in general \ mechanical drive, be it variahe or not, in gen- 
eral means belts; belts mean dust and dirt deposited on walls 
and ceiling; dust and dirt on walls and ceiling mean a dark 
room, and less work An electrically-driven machine causes 
‘none of this trouble In the selection of the method of drive, 
too little attention is given to this point. 

In comparing the electrical and mechanical methods strictly 
on a basis of speed variation, the comparison might be divided 
about as follows: 

First—Total number of speeds within the range; second— 
ease of manipulation; third—cost of maintenance; fourth— 
total range of variation obtainable; fifth—time required to 
cover entire range; sixth—portability of machine; seventh— 
space occupied; eighth—cost of equipment; ninth—constancy 
of speed at any position of controlling mechanism, and tenth 

efficiency. In explanation of this classification, it might be 
said that the points are drawn out in what might seem to be 
useless detail, because they are all important, and must each 
be given due consideration. It will be noted that the point of 
efficiency is placed last, also that the cost of equipment is well 
toward the last he number of speeds within the range of 
variation, or the amount of the change between two steps, 
has been placed first in the list as being of greatest impor- 
tance. This means the ability to get an exact speed that is best 

tted for the work to be performed. If it is desirable to have 
any system of variable speed control, it is evident that it is 
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FIG. I.—DIAGRAM FOR DETERMINATION OF MINIMUM SIZED MOTOR 
FOR SPECIFIED SPEED VARIATION. 


for the purpose of getting different speeds. And if different 


speeds are required, they should be obtained with great exact- 


In comparing the different mechanical and electrical meth- 
ods, it is found that there are two distinct classes of mechani 
cal devices. One class is composed of those methods where a 
change from maximum to minimum is made gradually and 
gives an infinite number of speeds between the two extremes 
\nother class is where the changes are made in steps, as in 
the use of step-cone pulleys and change gears. The first class 
stands alone, as the perfect speed-changing device. Even an 
electric motor cannot be made to give the same great number 
of different speeds, for the reason that a motor must be regu 
lated by steps, although it is a very simple matter to make 
this number quite large and sufficient to meet the most exact 
ing. conditions. Step-cone pulleys and change gear arrange 
ments, when carried to the point of yielding the same number 
of different speeds, become very complicated. While it is en- 


tirely possible to get a change in this manner of 10 percent 


per step, the complications resulting from the mass of gears 
and multiplication of steps on the cone pulley would not be 
permissible, to say nothing of the time lost in making the 
changes \s a result of years of practice, this system has de 


veloped into an arrangement where the changes are approxi 


mately 50 percent per step; that is to say, each increment of 
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increase is 50 percent; often as much as 100 percent. It 
obvious that such an arrangement must be very wasteful of 
time, as it will often occur that the work in hand will not 
quite permit of a certain combination, and must necessarily 
be run at the next lower speed, consuming more time for a 
given operation than would otherwise be required 

There is also another fact that should not be lost sight of 
in this connection. The range of speeds given by the step 
cones on a great many machines is not consistent with the ratio 
of the back-gearing used. That is to say, it is frequently found 
that the difference between the lowest speed with the back 
gears out and the highest speed with the back gears in, is very 
much greater than the difference between two cone speeds 
three-to-one variation in 
As a case in hand, might 


Some machines have as much as 
speed between these two conditions. 
be mentioned a comparatively small sized boring mill, made 
by a prominent manufacturer, in which the back-gear ratio 
was twelve and one-half to one. Assuming that the cone speeds 
were consistent with this back gear ratio, the average difference 
in speeds throughout the entire range would be about one and 
nine-tenths to one, the machine being equipped with a four- 
step cone. This is certainly a very crude solution of the 
problem of variable speed control, and yet there are thousands 
of machines no better than this in everyday operation in manu 
facturing establishments, where they are supposed to be run- 
ning things to the limit, and on the most economical basis 
The crudest kind of apparatus that would subdivide the speeds 
of such a machine would certainly produce superior results. 

Ease of manipulation in the apparatus used should be well 
considered. If the device requires considerable manual effort on 
the part of the operator to effect the changes, there is much 
less liability of a change being made when the nature of the 
work really demands it. It also, as a rule, follows that a de 
vice that requires any considerable amount of effort to operate 
will also consume considerable time. All of that class of de 
vices that use change-gears and step-cone pulleys require more 
or less manual effort, especially where friction clutches are 
used to throw them in and out of gear. 

Cost of maintenance should also be given due consideration. 
Generally speaking, the piece of apparatus that has the smallest 
number of moving parts will be the most durable, and an effort 
should be made to eliminate all parts possible. Most me- 
chanical speed-changing devices that fulfill the requirements 
and are worthy of the name of speed-changing devices are 
quite complicated, and embody in their structure a great many 
parts that are subject to a great deal of wear. The modern 
electric motor, without doubt, requires less attention for re- 
pairs than any other piece of apparatus that would fulfill the 
same functions. 

In considering the installation of a method of variable speed 
control, the total range of variation is one of the first problems 
to be solved. The machine to which the device is to be applied 
calls for certain maximum and minimum speeds, these 
maximum and minimum speeds, of course, being de 
termined by the work that the machine is intended to 
perform. With the exception of such machines as are operated 
day in and day out on one particular and specific operation, 
almost any machine used in manufacturing, or in an industry 
of any kind, could be worked to advantage at different speeds 

The class of machinery that probably requires the widest 
range of variable speed, comprises machine tools; especially ts 
this true of that class of machine tools that operate upon 
cylindrical work. In all the different methods of variable speed 
control, when applied to machine tools, recourse is generally 
had to some arrangement of gearing. An electric motor would 
be out of all proportion if designed to cover the wide range of 
speed variation called for in an ordinary engine lathe. 

The total speed range of machine tools that operate on 
cylindrical work should not be less than sixty to one, although 
in some special cases a very much narrower range than this will 
suffice. In equipping such a machine with an electrical method 
of variable speed control, if an attempt is made to cover this 


entire range inherently within the motor, the motor would 


be abnormally large and expensive, although it is possible to 
do this. The use, however, of one set of gears in connection 
with the machine simplifies the proposition very materially 
In the class of machine shop tools in which the work has a 
constant relative motion to the cutting tool—as in planers, slot 


ters and this class of machines—and speed variation is only re- 
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quired for different kinds of material, the total range can be 
easily covered by the mechanical devices in use, or by the in- 
herent speed regulation of an electric motor. 

If the range of variation of the method employed necessitates 
the use of one set of back gears in order to make the method 
practically operative, the question will naturally arise, why not 
use two or more sets and still further simplify the speed-chang- 
ing device, or reduce the size of the variable speed motor? 
Duplicating the gearing indefinitely until variations in speed 
are entirely taken care of in the gearing, brings us to a me- 
chanical speed-changing device pure and simple, in which the 
changes are all brought about by different combinations of 
gearing. The use of one pair of gears is objectionable because 
of time consumed in the manipulation, and also because of 
the wear and tear; consequently, a multiplication of gearing 
multiplies these objections. 

The advantages of having any machine entirely independent 
and portable are too well known to need much illustration. It 
enables one to locate the machines in the best possible position 
for the facility of handling material, and if at any time the 
process is changed, the machinery can be readily changed to 
suit. The machines can be placed under traveling cranes ir 
such a position that they can be served to the best possible ad- 
vantage. It often occurs that some simple operation is re- 
quired on a large amount of material, in which case the ma 
chines can be taken bodily to the work at a very much less ex 
penditure of time and labor than would be required to bring 
the material to the machine. The advantages gained by the 
portability of machines makes a direct comparison of the elec 
tric drive with any mechanical system of drive very difficult, 
as no mechanical system can be said to embody this feature in 
the slightest degree. 

In equipping a new plant or factory of any kind, a careful 
summation of all the costs in connection with the different 
systems will show that there is but little actual difference 
in the total first cost. In the individual application of motors 
to machinery, the cost of the motor and its accessories in 
creases the cost of the individual application of motors to ma 
chinery, the cost of the motor and its accessories increases 
the cost of the individual machine very materially, but when the 
decreased cost of the building, owing to the absence of heavy 
lines of shafting, is taken into consideration, a very materiil 
offset is found. When compared with the actual cost of the 
installations of the mechanical speed-controlling mechanism, a 
still further offset in the cost is found 
In equipping old machinery with variable-speed-controlling 
devices the proposition is somewhat different. The investment 
for transmitting power to the machinery has been made, the 
building has been constructed with a view to carrying the 
necessary line shafting, countershafting, etc., and this has all 
been installed. The proposition of a very much increased in- 
vestment at once confronts the would-be purchaser, if he con 
siders the installation of individual electric drive. He natura’ 
ly turns his attention to the mechanical methods of variable 
speed control, and finds that he can install some of these sys- 


tems at a very much less cost. In justice to 


the mechanical 
systems of variable speed control that fulfill the requirements 
it must be said that under these conditions they certainly ac- 
complish the results sought. However, considerable expense 
is involved in the installation of such a device, and usually an 
increased cost of operation. These points should be given cue 
consideration in comparison with the radical changes to in 
dividual electrical drive 

The electric motor is to most people operating manufacturing 
plants an] establishments of different kinds, «a rather mysterious 
thing. This, coupled with the poor behavior of some motors 
tha: they may have come in contact with, has caused them no 
little apprehension and doubt as to the capabilities and durability 
of the modern electric motor. This condition of afiairs has 
made it a good deal in the nature of “buying a pig in a bag,” 
to the average purchaser, and it must be admitte.| that in a 
good many cases this was actually the fact. The modern elec 
tric motor, however, has developed into a reliable macliune, to 
he depended upon for hard work and faithful service ; and al 
though the cost may seem considerable when compared with 
some other systems of operation, when all the facts are caken 
into consideration, the first cost of a new installation is not 

terially different. 

[he only mechanical methods of variable speed control that 
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ar really worthy of consideration are those in which a1 


ber of different speeds may be obtained, and, from 1 
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he imbe yf machines ve s very small, and the power een from the I n | In explanation of tl 1S€ 
1! t p e mover 1S appi hirectiy the macnines Ot rve in any give nec the spec 1 range has been 
( se, due nsidet n must be given to the size a1 ype of nined—as wv e maximum and n mum speeds—the full 
ne n ed en u re e electri ystem power rie I : vOltage n be ascertain e curve as 
listr I ue rega eing had for the average working ‘ I é he ve A the point responding to 
cond ms eason e eiecti systems OI power is nax n 1 which it is desired t perate Trace 
tribution, 11 e of individual motor application, show higher e lett tror $ point t na ind read the 
total efficiencies, is, of irse, that when no work is being : ve horse-p t be é 1al horse 
no power is lsum vhile with tl ne inical system of power give but it can be assumed as proportional 
pows str t ere is a y ricti l s not a t se-pow require Aga race from the 
all uncommon tor e ft 1 id of a manuta rig estal num spec ‘ h it is sired t perate ertically, until 
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‘ | give é e the | 
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In this comparison, the authority quoted is only c 
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ANOTHER SOLUTION OF THE LOCK NUT PROBLEM. 


Lock or check nuts are a prolific source of tribute to the 
Patent Office and every week one or more specimens emerge 
and usually are soon forgotten. One of these attempts to 
produce a useful and at the same time an nomical nut 1s 
sufficiently out of the beaten track to merit description. The 
nuts are alike and therefore interchangeable, and the locking 
surfaces are so formed that the engaging surfaces may be 
shaped in the same press and at the same time as the operation 
of blanking or perforating the nut. After this operation nuts 
are so tapped as to bring the engaging surfaces into locking 


position when the two are placed face to face 


Che illustration presents an elevation and a plan of the nuts 
in a locked position upon a bolt which for convenience of il 
lustration is let into a base. In order to accomplish the object 
of the inventor, the nuts, whether square, hexagon or any other 
shape, having one face, as is usual, in a plane perpendicular 


to the axis, are provided on the other side with one or more 


spiral planes having the same direction of turn, but of less 
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INDUSTRIAL SUMMARY. 


{If you are in need of machinery of any description, please notify The 
fron Trade Review,and we will put you in communication with our 
advertisers at once. ] 


New Buyers in the Market and Some of Their Wants: 


lhe Southern Machine Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va.. is pre 





iring to issue $30,000 of preferred stock for the purpose of 
enlarging and improving its gasoline engine and _ general 
machine works 

The Kentucky Gear & Machine C Louisville, Ky. is 


figuring on boilers, engines, metal-working machinery, et: 

D. F. Hill & Co., Manufacturers’ Record Bldg., Baltimore. 
Md., are 1 he market f 1 25 to 30-horsepower | notive 
b ler. Sec ni 1 1 | 2 d roe 

rhe Norton-Edgar Can (¢ Ludlow, Ky., | been incor 
porated, with capital f $100,cco; H M Norton, pre sident ; 
M. W. Edgar, vice president, and J. J. Moser, treasuret rhe 
company has leased a plant formerly occupied by tl \merican 
Can Co., has installed sm machine shop 1 placed ract 


pitch thin that of the threads of the central opening. Thes« for canmaking machinery 
spiral planes have the same axis as the threaded hole The Philippi Mine Supply Co., Philippi, W. Va.. will put 
The inventor considers the degree of pitch and the direction hase patterns and equipme f foundr ncluding cupola 
of turn most important It is essential that the pitch of the nd foundry supplies 
spiral surfaces be less than that of the nut thread. A and A rhe Kentucky Plow Fender ( Haweeville Ky. wants 
ire the nuts, and the faces of the spiral planes are repre 10-horsepower engine and_ boil hread she 14 
rauge é on, pun punch seve ( n 
nch bar i 
The D. L. Casey Machine C Springfield. O ket 
I heavy boiler-plate | ! ot ; 24-inch 
throat and ipacity I loOles ich p { ne 
ieavy set f boule: piate Is 








At Pensacola Fia.. W I Lrealy, E. |} Reese ind J. C 
Avery have in rporat | Gulf Machine Works vitl ipital 
f $20,000, for conducting machine shop and foundry 


\t Atlanta, (,a., \ G RI des J D R] le and W J 


pita t 33,500 a1 1 privilege I mecreasing 950,006 tor 
inulac a; Is ves 
At Tallapoosa, Ga., S. N. Noble and W. M. Kelley have 
rporate 1 the Southern Car Wheel Iron Co. f purpose 
perating an iron furnace; capital $100,000 
I B gy S nh Gap, \ vants y ( 
‘ 1_] 2: epow voile ind a steam pump capabl 
pumping a three ich I water main at 100 feet 


been incorporat vith pital of $5,000, by Bernard Zim 
merman, G. A. Zimmerm Roger J. Rock and G. B. Rock 
Che Diamond Stove (¢ ‘ 1 capital of $100,000 f which 
A NOVELTY IN CHECK NUTS. $52,200 is | iS ganized at Det he t 
ving pora Ne n J. Cary, R. A. Parker, Georg: 
sented by B. Che opening C is the space generally remaining ( Chra Burton | Pech Felix A. Lemk Charles | B 
after the outer nut A’ is screwed home upon the inner nut A 1, Pre k Mart ind Ni is Huff 
it is recommended that in the case of machine bolts, say rhe | f Engine & Machine ( Litchfic 
inch, regularly threaded in 10, 12 and 14 pitch, the entire output been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 


of nuts could be made with differentials of 15 lhe engraving 


The Hunt & Dorman Mfg. Co., Clevelas 4 i] il $10,000 


shows the slight variation of the differential surfaces from s been incorporated by Jas. T. Hunt, Edwin H. Dorma 
the flat plane and the locking effect will be readily under Carrie E. Hunt, J. Fred Hunt and Temple W. Dorman, Th 
stood mpany ll engage metal stamping 

The device has been patented by Julian H. Rivers, of St The William Ferguson Foundry Co., Chicago, | ng 
Louis, Mo. its name tot Ferguson & Lange | ndry, and ha creased 

o— a cap trom S25. 00K to $50,000 

Che creditors f the Norcross Bros. Co.., Worcester, Mass lhe K k Mfg. Co., G rie la ha ec! rganize \ ! 
which recently went into the hands of a receiver, have agre ipl f $18,000 lo a foundry and m e | s 
to a plan of reorganization, which will allow the business lhe business me tf Grinne ire aske uurchase nd 
be continued Chere will be two incorporations, one the Nor erect a tw ry building 60x100 feet. with a one-story build 
cross Construction Co., which will carry on the contracting g 40x60 feet, to be leased to the company for 10 years 
business, and the other the Norcross Bros., incorporated The Edison Foundry & Machine Works, Edison, O 
which will be a holding company, owning all the stock of th whose recent 11 poratior is heen mentioned, i n the ma 
construction company, and ntrolled by trustees elect V ket f npilete 1 Iry and ie shop equipm« n 
the bondholders Phe irt ha riven permission for ing an engine f al t 30 epower! i \ 
carrying oul f the $1,700,000 ntract with Harvard Univer ie Railway Stee Spr ( capital $10,000, | a 
sity for the new medical college buildings rporated at Denver, Colo 

- Che Frankfort Brass Works ‘ Frankfort, Ind.. has i 1ed 

The plant of the Empire Plow Co., at Ensley, Ala now ls to the amount of $10,000, and will add more machinery 

in operation in some of its departments, and in a few weeks irge stock to its plant 


will be in operation throughout. 


W. J. Johnson of Yellow Springs, O., and A. J. Baker of 
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Sharon, Pa., resumed operations last week, after being shut 
down for a week for repairs. The bar mill also resumed 
operations. 

The Greenville, Pa., plant of the Shelby Stee! Tube Co 


has been closed down for repairs and the installation of new 


machinery. , 

Repairs on the furnace of the Sharpsville Iron Co., Sharps 
ville, Pa., have been completed and the furnace put in blast 

Nine of the puddling furnaces of the Lockhart Iron & 
Steel Co., McKees Rocks, Pa., are idle. 

On Tuesday, Sept. 8, the ten mills of the Shenango plant 
of the American Tin Plate Co., New Castle, Pa., which were 
damaged by fire several months ago, were placed in operation 
The entire 30 mills of the plant are now operating in full. 

[he Wayne Iron Works of Brown & Co., Pittsburg, are idle 
at the present time. No date has been fixed for a resump 
tion. 

Bair & Gazzam, builders of machinery, Pittsburg, have 
been granted a permit to erect a four-story plant at 20th and 
Smaliman streets, Pittsburg, to be 120 feet long and 120 feet 
wide. The estimated cost is $150,000. The building will be 
built of brick and steel. 

The National Novelty Corporation, of New York, is having 
an appraisal made of the plarit of the Logan & Strobridge Iron 
Co.. New Brighton, Pa., with a view to purchase. The deal 
will be closed shortly. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Pope Tin 
Plate Co.. held at Steubenville, O., last week, directors were 
elected as follows H. C. Franzheim and George W. Baron 
Wheeling, W. Va.; D. J. Sinclair, Stewbenville, O.; Charles 
E. Pope, S. V. Huber, Alexander Laughlin and E. M. Mudge 


Pittsburg. 


General Industrial Notes: 

C. O. Newlon, F. A. Newlon, Andrew Z. Barbee of Shreve 
port, La., and G. A. Newlon of Weston, W. Va., have pur 
chased the Carr foundry and machine shops at Grafton, 
W. Va., and will organize a $25,000 company to operate same 

The Gibson Heater Co., now at Muscatine, la., will move to 
Fort Madison, Ia. The company has purchased a building 
formerly used by the Griffin Wheel Works at Fort Madison, 
which is well adapted for its purpose. People of Fort Madison 
have subscribed and paid for 50,000 shares of stock of the 
company. 

The Bundy Time Recorder Co., Syracuse, N. Y., has bought 
the plant of the Olive Wheel Co., and in a few days the com 
pany will be incorporated with $500,000 capital, to manufacture 
time recorders. 

The Roberts Car & Wheel Works, Three Rivers, Mich., has 
been sold to a local company with the following officers 
President, Geo. T. Wolf: vice president, James Donovan; 
secretary, Horace Roberts The name of the old firm will be 
retained by the new one, and the business will be enlarged 

The Bradley Co., and C. C. Bradley & Son, Syracuse, N. Y.. 
manufacturers of power hammers and forges, who have here 
tofore operated in rented buildings, have moved their machin 
ery to their new plant. The buildings formerly occupied by 
the Bradley companies will be used by the Syracuse Chilled 
Plow Co. for molding, blacksmithing and storage purposes 

The new foundry of the D. R. Sperry Co., Aurora, IIl., has 
commenced operation The old plant was destroyed by fire 
The new building is 225x70 feet, and is fireproof 

The firm of Arthur Koppel has been awarded the contract 
for the building and equipping of a narrow gauge railroad 
about 400 miles long, by the Otavi Mining & Railroad Co. 
The railroad is to be used in the service of the copper mines 
in the district of Otavi and Tsumeb in southwestern Africa 
The total cost of building the road is approximately $4,500, 
000, The firm of Arthur Koppel has formed a company with 
several German banks to build this road, which has to 
be finished within 2% years. Arthur Koppel builds and equips 
the road complete, including rails, steel ties, rolling stock and 
all the other equipment. 

The Liberty Iron Co’s furnace at Shenandoah County, Va., 
recently purchased by St. Louis capitalists, is being repaired 


and will be blown in at an early date. 
The Ohl Machinery Co., Newark, N. J., has been reorgan 
ized and is now the Ohl Automatic Machine Co. The plant 
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will be enlarged and will be equipped to design and manufac. 
ture special machinery, tools, etc. It manufactures the Ohl 
automatic painting, varnishing and lacquering machine, lifting 
jacks and water filters 

John Fenwick has purchased the foundry of Brown & Col 
burn, Bowling Green, Ky Mr. Fenwick will install a large 
amount of new equipment and will operate the plant by elec. 
tricity. The company hereafter will be known as the Bowling 
Green Machine Co. 

J. W. Tutzel, of Ottawa, Ill, who manufactures earth bor- 
ing and rock drilling machinery, has arranged to transfer his 
business to Niles, Mich. The new concern will occupy quar- 
ters in the upper story of the Garden City Fan Co.'s building, 
ind will employ 50 men, 

Che new plant of the Liggett Spring & Axle Co., at Axle. 
ton, Pa., the new town on the Monongahela river, above 
Elizabeth, will be ready for yperation about Oct. 1. The 
plant is the largest of its kind in the country. In Allegheny 
about 350 men were employed, but at Axleton this number will 
be increased lhe company will abandon its plant at Alle- 
gheny, but will retain its general office in Pittsburg 

The Trebert Gas Engine Co., Rochester, N. Y., recently 


incorporated with a capital of $50,000, is a consolidation of 
H. L. F. Trebert & Co. and the Morris & Corkhill Motor 
Cycle Co. The company has a plant equipped with machinery 
suited to its requirements in building water and air cooled 


motors for automobiles. marine and st tionary 


Carleton F. White, as referee in the voluntary dissolution 

proceedings instituted by the Buffalo Spring & Gear Co., Buf 
: ae : 

has filed his report in court stating é npany had 

zon hrough vankruptcy and should be dis ved lhe eport 


was confirmed 


lhe Smith Premier Typewriter Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., has 
recently purchased a 500-horsepower cross compound engine 
direct conn x ernator, from the Ball Engine Co 
Erie, Pa 

The American Bridge Co. has filed a petition in the court 
at Franklin, Pa., asking that the plant of the Grant Tool Ci 
of that city, b sold by the receive It s laimed lat the 


plant is only paying operating expenses, and that to continue 
] re machinery without profit lhe bridge 
company has a cleam for $8,241 \ receiver was appointed six 
There has been such an increase of business at the D. S 
Abbott Co.’s works, Olean, N. Y., that the’ proprietor, C. P 
Luther, has decided to start up the foundry, which has been 
ut of use several years 

Frank M. Byam, Benton Harbor, Mich., manager of the 


Gillette Roller Bearing Co f that city, has pened offices in 


Grand Rapids, Mich. The company has bought two acres in 
Grand Rapids, and proposes to install machinery in a two-story 
building now standing on the site. The company was organ 


ized in Benton Harbor in 1890, and has a capital of $100,000. 
a : 


Che officers are 
dent, H. B. Gillette; treasurer, Henry W. Carey; 


President, Richard G. Peters: vice presi- 
ind secretary, 


Raymond B. Gillette 


Che importation of iron and steel into the Philippines for 





the ten months last reported, as compared with the corre 
sponding period of 1902, shows a marked decrease The 
share of the United States in the imports has become insignifi 
cent. For example The value of the imports of bar iron 
in 1903 were $45.895, and only $537 worth of that amount 
came from the United States. It is expected that President 
Roosevelt will ask Congress to pass a bill to reduce duties 
on Philippine products imported into the United States 
This is considered necessary for the United States to hol 
its trade or to make any headway in the island possessions 
The Rock Island Ratlway has issued a circular in which it 
says that 1,000 men will be employed in the new shops at 


Moline, IIL, during next year, and that the working force will 

be increased to 8,000 as rapidlv as shops can be coonstructed. 
Lack of banking facilities in Fulton, Il., and the recent fail- 

ure of two corporations in which the Steel Brick Siding Co 


was interested are said to be the reasons for the failure of 
that concern, for which a receiver in bankruptcy has been 


ippointed 











